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Note to Contributors 


Effective with this issue, the Quarterly]6\.ns the electronic age. We 
are abandoning the manual typesetting process we have used until 
now and preparing camera-ready copy on the seminary's computer. 
This will not only expedite and facilitate the process, but also ensure 
that the type of error corrected below will not occur again. 

Authors should carefully observe the following rules in sub¬ 
mitting manuscripts:More complete guidelines are available upon 
request. 

» Articles should be sent on an IBM-compatible diskette, using 
Microsoft Word (DOS or Windows). (IBM-compatible Word 
Perfect documents are also acceptable.) An original, double¬ 
spaced, printed copy of the article must be sent together with 
the disk. 

» Formatting should be limited to headings, paragraphs, and 
italics. Quarterly format allows for three levels of headings. 

» Illustrations should be camera ready. Submit one reproducible 
copy, plus a copy which shows the placement in the text. 

» Include a brief biographical sketch, including home address, 
telephone number, and e-mail address, if any. 

Correction Notice 

In Volume 40/3, the following correction needs to be made 
to the “Notes and Comments” article by Robert Slesinski, entitled 
“The Relevance of Russian Religious Philosophy to the World 
Today.” P 210, line 11, should read: 

Solov'ev s notion of theurgy underscores the very dignity 

of man’s being and activity in the world in essential 

solidarity with all men. 

We regret the error. 


The Editor 
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The Reception of Non-Orthodox into the 
Orthodox Church: Contemporary Practice' 


John H. Erickson 

How are non-Orthodox Christians received to full eucharistic 
communion in the Orthodox Church, and what are the ecclesi- 
ological implications of their reception? This question is more 
complex than it might first appear. Practice today varies consid¬ 
erably from one Orthodox Church to another, and in North 
America, from one jurisdiction to another and even within a single 
jurisdiction. For example, depending upon the group, diocese or 
individual priest receiving him or her, a confirmed Catholic might 
be baptized, or anointed with chrism on various parts of the body 
(or possibly on the forehead only) according to the usual pattern 
of post-baptismal chrismation, or anointed with chrism on various 
parts of the body following some other pattern, or accepted upon 
renunciation of errors and profession of the Orthodox faith, or 
received simply by aggregation. Varied also are the theological 
arguments advanced to explain or justify a given practice. Most 
Orthodox these days would not receive a Catholic by baptism, but 
one may not conclude from this that they all recognize an ecclesial 
reality in the Catholic Church. Theological positions on this point 
are nearly as varied as liturgical practices. 

The SCOBA Guidelines 

\ 

The Guidelines for Orthodox Christians in Ecumenical Rela¬ 
tions, initially developed and published by the Standing Confer¬ 
ence of Canonical Orthodox Bishops in America (SCOBA) in 

1 Paper presented at the fifty-first meeting of the U.S. Orthodox-Catholic Theological 
Consultation, Brookline MA, May 29, 1996 
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1966, may serve as a convenient point of departure for examina¬ 
tion of this complex subject. According to these Guidelines: 

4. When receiving into the Orthodox Church a person 
who comes voluntarily from another confession, the 
Orthodox priest will accept the candidate by means of 
whichever of the three modes prescribed by the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council [i.e., the Synod in Trullo] is appro¬ 
priate (Canon 95): 

a) Baptism by triune immersion; 

b) Chrismation; 

c) Confession of faith. 

5. Proof of the fact of baptism must be established by 
an authentic document or by the testimony of a quali¬ 
fied witness. The priest must undertake to instruct the 
applicant in matters of the Faith and practice that 
govern the inner life and outward behavior of the Or¬ 
thodox Christian. If the applicant has not been baptized 
in the Name of the Holy Trinity in a Christian church 
whose baptism could be accepted in the Orthodox 
Church by the principle of oikonomia, he or she must 
be baptized as prescribed in the Service books. In cases 
of doubt, reference to the Bishop is mandatory.^ 

At first glance, these norms seem clear enough. On two crucial 
points, however, further explanation is needed: 

(1) What application does Trullo canon 95 have today? Of 
the groups enumerated in the canon, only the Nestorians and the 
Eutychians and Severians (i.e., non-Chalcedonians), for all of 
whom reception by profession of faith is prescribed, are still 
extant. No provisions are made for the many groups which have 
appeared since the 7th century. One could reasonably argue that 
Trullo canon 95 and the other relevant ancient canons appear to 
distinguish and categorize groups on the basis of their proximity 
to Orthodoxy and that they assign modes of reception accordingly. 

2 Ed. R. Stephanopoulos (2nded. New York, 1973) 18-19. 
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One could then attempt to apply the canon analogously to 
present-day groups. Thus, just as the ancient canons prescribe 
baptism for diverse gnostics and non-Trinitarians, so today bap¬ 
tism is appropriate for Unitarians, Mormons, Christian Scientists 
and the like. Yet not everyone would accept this interpretation of 
the relevant ancient canons, and even if everyone did, many 
problems of contemporary application would remain. While a 
measure of agreement might be achieved concerning those who 
are to be received by baptism, it would be much more difficult to 
determine who should be received by anointing with chrism rather 
than simply b^ profession of faith, and also why they should be 
thus received.^ 

(2) What is the meaning of oikonomidi As modern reviews of 
the subject have demonstrated, there are nearly as many defini¬ 
tions of “the principle of oikonom/^” as there have been writers 
on the subject."^ At one end of the spectrum (e.g., Androutsos and 
Dyovouniotis among the Greeks, Metropolitan Anthony 
Khrapovitsky among the Russians) are those who would invoke 
the Cyprianic principle according to which the sacraments of the 
non-Orthodox are utterly null and void, so that by strictness 
{akribeid) all “converts” should be received by baptism; and if they 
are received in some other way kat'oikonomian, this in no way 
implies any recognition whatsoever of an ecclesial reality in the 
group from which they come. Others (e.g., Zernov and Florovsky) 
have rejected this “economic” approach to the sacraments alto¬ 
gether. Still others have adopted its vocabulary only to modify it 
in diverse significant ways: Economy “cannot create out of noth- 

3 For more on the relevant canons and ancient and medieval practice, see my article 
“Divergencies in Pastoral Practice in the Reception of Converts,” in Orthodox 
Perspectives on Pastoral Praxis^ ed. T. Stylianopoulos (Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 
Brookline MA, 1988) 150-77; and also Abp. Peter (L’Huillier), “The Reception of 
Roman Catholics into Orthodoxy: Historical Variations and Norms,” St. VladimiPs 
Theological Quarterly 24 (1980) 75-82. 

4 See most conveniently my article “Sacramental ‘ Economy’ in Recent Roman Catholic 
Thought,” The Jurist AZ (1988) 653-67, especially 653-57; and, of older studies, F.J. 
Thomson, “Economy: An Examination of the Various Theories of Economy Held 
Within the Orthodox (Z\\\ixch..T Journal of Theological Studies'^.S. 16 (1971) 13-36. 
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ing” but is rather a matter of healing that which is infirm (Abp. 
Alexis van der Mensbrugghe)^ it can come into play only when 
'something exists but presents a curable defect” (Abp. Peter 
L’Huillier) ; it is a matter of “discernment” of the “presence or 
absence of the mystery of the Spirit” (Fr. John Meyendorff).^Thus 
understood, the “principle of otkonomia suggests that outside the 
Orthodox “there is a Christian reality that possesses a certain 
significance for the universal Church,” that “the heterodox have 
maintained a certain relationship with the Church and therefore 
the possibility of enjoying the grace of the Church” (Fr. Ion Bria).^ 

The SCOBA Guidelines, of course, were intended to present 
what is held in common by all the member jurisdictions. It is 
understandable why these Guidelines sometimes become rather 
general and imprecise, leaving questions like the foregoing unan- 
swered. Unfortunately the guidelines of the various Orthodox 
churches and jurisdictions, though sometimes more detailed and 
specific, likewise do not permit formulation of a single, consistent 
answer to these questions. Rather, they reveal not only diversity 
of practice but also divergent approaches to ecclesiology and 
sacramental theology. Two main lines of approach can be dis¬ 
cerned in contemporary practice, one which for convenience may 
be called the “Russian,” the other, the “Greek.” The situation is 
further complicated by the fact that contemporary practice of 
some jurisdictions in North America has conflated these two 
approaches in various ways. 

The ''Russian''Approach 

“Russian” practice and the theological rationale behind it 
should strike Roman Catholics and other western Christians as 

5 “Les sacremenrs Fonts ou murs entre rOrthodoxie et Rome^” Messager de I'Exarchat 
du Patnarche Russe en Europe Occtdentale 13 (no 51) (1965) 170 

6 “Economic et theologie sacramental re,” htina 17 (1972) 20, see also his incisive 
“L’economie dans la tradition de FEglise Orthodoxe,” Kanon Jahrbuch der 
Geselbchafi fur das Recht der Ostktrchen 6 (1983) 19-38 

7 “Eglises-soeurs Implications ecclesiologiquesduTomosAgapis,”/f*?7^ 20 (1975) 44 

8 “Intercommunion et unite,” Istina l4 (1969) 236 
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comfortingly familiar. Pioneered by the Ukrainian Peter Moghila 
in the 17th century, this approach is strongly influenced by Latin 
scholasticism. It not only has dominated the practice of the 
Russian Orthodox Church and of many others but also has deeply 
influenced manual theology throughout the Orthodox world. 
According to this “Russian” approach, mainline Trinitarian Prot¬ 
estants (and also unconfirmed Roman Catholics) are to be re¬ 
ceived by anointing with chrism following the full post-baptismal 
rite. This is not just because Protestants deny that chrismation is 
a sacrament. Protestants lack the apostolic structures of ministry 
which the Orthodox believe are necessary for the Church. Not 
having bishops in “apostolic succession,” they lack “valid orders” 
and in turn, the capacity for consecrating chrism and for confer¬ 
ring “valid chrismation.” Those baptized among them have, as it 
were, an incomplete Christian initiation. While they have a “valid 
baptism,” canonically they are in a position roughly analogous to 
that of a person baptized in an emergency by a layman. On the 
other hand, confirmed Latin Catholics and Eastern Catholics, like 
non-Chalcedonians, are to be received by confession of the Or¬ 
thodox faith, since they have “valid orders” and therefore also a 
valid “sacrament of chrismation.”^ 

9 Cf the Russian Orthodox Church’s rite for reception of Roman Catholic converts 
(1756, 1776, 1831, 1845, 1858, 1895) A French translation of the 1895 edition of 
the rite is presented by L Petit, “L’entree des Catholiques dans I’Eglise Orthodoxe,” 
Echos d^Onent 2 (1898-99) 129-38 at 136-37 Substantially the same rite, but with 
diverse additions chiefly intended to make it appropriate also for persons coming 
from other groups, is presented in English translation in Isabel F Hapgood’s Service 
Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic Apostolic Church, a work commissioned by Bishop 
Nicholas of the Russian North American mission diocese and first published under 
his successor, Archbishop Tikhon, later Patriarch of Moscow (3rd edition, Syrian 
Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese, Brooklyn, NY, 1956) 454-63 The rite begins 
with a carefully worded series of renunciations and affirmations (e g, “Do you 
renounce the false teaching which claims that the dogma of the procession of the 
Holy Spirit is not sufficiently expressed by the word of Christ the Savior himself, 
‘Who proceeds from the Father,’ and that it is necessary to add to these words of 
Christ ‘and from the Son’^”) These are followed by the command “Enter into the 
Orthodox Church ”, Psalm 67, the prayer “O Lord God Almighty, who dost always 
offer diverse ways of repentance unto those who have sinned ”, the affirmation “The 
Orthodox-Catholic faith which I now confess ”, the command “Bow your knees 
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Of course, it is fashionable these days to disparage Peter 
Moghila and this “Russian” approach as hopelessly Latinized. At 
the same time, this approach is by no means completely at odds 
with earlier Eastern practice and reflection. Among other things, it 
offers a clear and coherent modern application of Trullo canon 95. 
While neither that canon nor other texts reflecting the continuing 
practice of the Church of Constantinople in antiquity sets forth a 
rationale for why certain groups are to be received by chrismation 
while others are to be received simply by profession of faith, the 
approach taken by Moghila and his heirs, which relates the com¬ 
pletion of Christian initiation to the presence of apostolic ministry, 
has a certain logic to it. Already in the 4th century Didymus the 
Blind of Alexandria uses a similar line of reasoning when he explains 
that those coming from heretical groups which nonetheless practice 
Trinitarian baptism “are to be anointed because they do not have 
holy chrism, for only a bishop by means of heavenly grace conse¬ 
crates chrism.” In addition. Eastern presentations of the sevenfold 
sacramental system and of the place of chrismation within it showed 
heavy Latin influence long before the days of Peter Moghila, and 
they continue to show it even now, as a glance at the most widely 
circulated Orthodox catechisms, popular handbooks and dogmatic 
treatises, whether “Greek” or “Russian” reveals. 

The ''Greek''Approach 

The “Greek” practice is less well known than the “Russian.” 

before God ”, and the absolution “Our Lord and God Jesus Christ, who committed 
unto his apostles the keys of the Kingdom ” (cf Hapgood 461-63) Note also the 
provisions of the 1986 Priest's Handbook of the Midwestern Diocese of the Orthodox 
Church in America (OCA), pp 11-12 “Converts from religions which do not 
practice Holy Baptism or which do not baptize with water in the Name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, are received through the sacrament of Holy Baptism, 
Chrismation, and Communion After a proper period of catechetical instruction 
and affirmation of the Orthodox faith, those who have previously been baptized in 
the Name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are received by the appropriate rite of 
reception Non-Chalcedonian Christians (Copts, Armenians, Jacobites, etc ) and 
validly confirmed Roman Catholic Christians are received by Holy Confession, 
followed by reception, absolution, and Holy Communion 
10 On the Trinity 2 15, PG 39 720-22 
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It also IS more difficult to interpret, since it has not been the object 
of systematic reflection nor has it had a smooth, continuous 
history. What follows, therefore, is only a sketch. 

It should be noted, first of all, that in general Eastern writers 
on the sacraments (e.g., Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite) were 
less interested in “the sacrament of chrismation” (i.e., the “second 
sacrament” of Christian initiation) than they were in the mystery 
of myron. The substance of the chrism itself, and not just its use 
in the post-baptismal rite, was the object of their reflection. In 
Byzantium, chrism was used not only for the post-baptismal rite 
and various consecrations (churches, emperors) but also for the 
reception of certain classes of heretics (as specified in Trullo canon 
95 s second category) and for the reconciliation of apostates to 
Islam and occasionally of schismatics (like the Studites in the 9th 
century), the “validity” of whose post-baptismal chrismation was 
never in question. It was even sometimes used for reconciling a 
Christian who had fornicated with a Jewess. While one may 
speak of all these various uses as “chrismation,” the rite employed 
for “converts” was not the same as the post-baptismal rite, whether 
in its structure or in its prayers. These were specifically prayers of 
reconciliation, not the post-baptismal prayer “Blessed art Thou, 
Lord God Almighty, source of all good things, sun of righteous¬ 
ness....” The similarity of the rites was chiefly in the use of chrism, 
generally applied to all the senses, and in the phrase “Seal of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit.” 

In the absence of detailed liturgical sources, it is not clear how 
widely Latins were received by anointing with chrism, as distinct 
from profession of faith, in the later Byzantine Middle Ages or 
precisely what rite and prayers were employed. From shortly after 
the fall of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453, however, we do 
have a special rite for reception of Latin converts. Set forth by a 
council in Constantinople in 1484, this rite was subsequently was 

11 For details see my anicle “Divergencies ” especially 169-71 

12 Available most conveniently in I Karmires, ed , Ta dogmatika kat symbolika 
mnemeta 2 (Athens, I960) 987-89 
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ratified by representatives of all the eastern patriarchs at the 1667 
Moscow Council It is not unreasonable to assume that the 1484 
rite reflected pre'l453 practice, or at least a pre-l453 practice In 
any case, given circumstances in 1484, it is unlikely that this rite 
would be less “rigorous” than pre-1453 practices The rite itself is 
a simple one, quite unlike the post-baptismal one in structure and 
prayers It begins with “O heavenly King,” the trisagion prayers 
and Psalm 50 (51), followed by a series of renunciations The 
convert says the Nicaeo-Constantinopolitan Creed without the 
filioque, after which the bishop or priest anoints him (on all the 
senses, though Patriarch Macarius of Antioch in the 17th century 
reports seeing former Uniates anointed on the forehead alone) 
saying “Seal of the gift of the Holy Spirit ” Finally, immediately 
before the dismissal, there is a prayer of reconciliation 

O Lord our God, who didst bow the heavens and come 
down to earth because of Thine ineffable mercy, and 
didst teach all men to confess the true and blameless 
faith and the knowledge of the consubstantial and 
coeternal Trinity, who also from Thine own truthful 
mouth didst state that the worshipful and all-powerful 
Spirit proceeds and subsists from Thine unongmate 
God and Father Do Thou, Master, receive also Thy 
servant N who turns from the Latin heresy to the truth 
of Thy Gospel, and to Thy truthful words, and to the 
immaculate theology, confession and tradition of Thy 
holy apostles and teachers of piety As Thou art merciful 
and sympathetic, pardon him, strengthen him to remain 
in the Orthodox faith and confession, open wide his 
mouth so that he may disgorge the heresies and other 
impieties that come from the gates of Hades, open his 
mental eyes to understand Thy wonders, cleanse his soul 
from heretical mists and all other ungodliness, and 
through me unite him to Thy Orthodox fold For unto 
Thee are due all glory 


13/W 989 
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Greek practice in reception of converts changed dramatically 
in the wake of the controversies over “heretic baptism” in the 
mid'18th century. In 1755, Patriarch Cyril V of Constantinople 
issued a controversial Definition of the Holy Church of Christ 
Defending the Holy Baptism Given from God, and Spitting upon the 
Baptisms of the Heretics Which Are Otherwise Administered, which 
was signed also by the patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem. 
From that time onward, the Greek Church in principle required 
(re) baptism of all Latin converts (and for that matter of Uniate 
and non-Chalcedonian converts as well). Writers favoring the new 
practice (e.g., St. Nikodemos the Haghiorite in his commentaries 
on the Pedalion), faced with the problem of explaining the earlier 
(and the continuing Russian) practice of non-rebaptism, did so in 
terms of oikonomia. From the mid-19th century in the Church of 
Constantinople, and from the early 20th century in the Church 
of Greece, reception by anointing with chrism again begins to be 
permitted, at first only very grudgingly, this being explained 
simply as a matter of oikonomia. Inasmuch as the 1755 Definition 
on heretic baptism has never been rescinded, recourse to akribeia 
(i.e., rebaptism) remains a possibility in the Greek Orthodox 
world and is often advocated especially in circles influenced by the 
example of Mount Athos.^"^ 

The rite prescribed in the 1987 Priest's Handbook of the Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America follows the 
broad outlines of the 1484 rite.^^ After “O heavenly King,” the 
trisagion prayers and Psalm 50 (51), the candidate recites a brief 
confession of faith. The priest anoints him/her with chrism on the 

14 See, for example, Fr George D Metallmos, I Confess One Baptism (Greek edition 
Athens, 1983, English translation St Paul’s Monastery, Holy Mountain, 1994), 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue 

15 (Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America, NewYork, 1987) 85-87 
As the Handbook states, this rite “is the service followed by the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople for those occasions when non-Orthodox are accepted 
into the Orthodox Church with Holy Myrrh (Chrism) only ” This service was first 
published in the book of Archimandrite (now Metropolitan of Sweden) Paul 
Menevisoglou, The Holy Myrrh in the Eastern Church (Thessalonike, 1972), pp 
208-09 
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various senses, saying “Seal of the Gift of the Holy Spirit. Amen,” 
and reads the following prayer: 

Lord our God, You have considered your servant (name) 
worthy to be raised to perfection through the Orthodox 
faith and to receive the seal of your Holy Myrrh. You, 
the Ruler of all, maintain him (her) in true faith in You 
and increase him (her) in justice and adorn him (her) 
fully in all graces given by You. For You are He who 
blesses and sanctifies all things and to You we give glory... 

A litany and the dismissal follows. Like the 1484 rite, this is 
clearly a rite of reconciliation, not the post-baptismal rite. Never¬ 
theless, it is intended not only for confirmed Catholics and 
non-Chalcedonians but also for mainstream Protestants, who 
(according to most modern Orthodox presentations of sacramen¬ 
tal theology) lack the “sacrament of chrismation/confirmation,” 
the “second sacrament” of Christian initiation. In fact, the 
“Greek” approach to the reception of non-Orthodox has not given 
much thought specifically to Protestants and their ecclesial status. 
Often the prevailing practice for receiving “Latins,” whether by 
baptism or by chrismation, has simply been extended to them. 
Such an extension is easy enough to justify on the basis of many 
theories of sacramental oikonomiUy but it is quite at odds not only 
with “Russian” practice but also with much of modern Greek 
manual theology, which often relies on the scholastic “Russian” 
reasoning sketched above to explain why Protestants must be 
chrismated. 

Some Conflations 

In North America one may find not only the “Russian” practice 
and the “Greek” practice but also some conflations of the two, in 
which the logic behind each is obscured. It is easy to see how these 
conflations have come about. According to the Priest s Guide of the 
Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese, for example, “Con¬ 
verts who have previously been baptized in the Name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit shall be received after a proper period of 
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catechetical instruction and affirmation of the Orthodox Faith by 
the Sacraments of Chrismation and Holy Communion.While 
the text does not specify “all converts,” its provisions regularly are 
applied to Catholics as Avell as to Protestants, though not always 
to non-Chalcedonians. In any case, where does one turn to for the 
“Sacrament of Chrismation”? Quite often recourse is had to 
“Hapgood,” i.e., Isabel E Hapgoods translation of the Service 
Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic Apostolic Churchy commis¬ 
sioned by Bishop Nicholas of the Russian North American mis¬ 
sion and first published under his successor, Archbishop Tikhon, 
in 1906, but kept in print since the Bolshevik Revolution by the 
Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese. But quite understandably, 
that Service Book^ notwithstanding some confusion in its rubrics, 
reflects the “Russian” practice, according to which the only rite of 
chrismation used for the reception of converts follows the shape 
and employs the prayers of the post-baptismal rite, since it is 
intended precisely for Protestant converts, not for confirmed 
Catholics or non-Chalcedonians. 

A similar concatenation of accidents lies behind the 1989 
Service for the Reception of Converts of the Orthodox Church in 
America (OCA).^^ Before 1989 the OCA/Metropolia for the most 
part had followed the “Russian” practice. At the same time, 
many clergy and hierarchs were aware of at least some aspects of 
the “Greek” approach (that anointing with chrism was a means of 
reconciliation in Byzantium, that from the late Middle Ages 
onward Catholics were received by chrismation, and that follow¬ 
ing the 1667 Moscow Council, at which virtually all the Orthodox 
Churches were represented, reception of Catholics by chrismation 
would for a time at least be the universal Orthodox practice). The 
new rite therefore “was considered by the Holy Synod as most 
appropriate in our present conditions for the reception of Roman 

16 (Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America, Englewood NJ, 
1977) 14-15. 

17 (Orthodox Church in America, Syosset NY, 1989). 

18 Cf. the provisions of the 1986 Priest's Guide of the OCA’s Midwestern Diocese, 
quoted n. 8 above. 
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Catholics and most Protestants.... The use of Holy Chrism, as a seal 
of reconciliation, corresponds to the tradition of the universal Church 
and the contemporary practice of other Orthodox autocephalous 
churches.” Those responsible for the rite, however, apparently were 
unaware that there are some significant differences between the 
post-baptismal rite of chrismation and the reconciliatory rite used in 
the Byzantine world. The structure and prayers of the OCA service 
are basically those of the post-baptismal rite as these would be 
employed in '‘Russian” practice for the rece|>tion of unconfirmed 
Catholic and mainstream Protestant converts. The resulting service 

19 Unpagmated “Explanatory Instructions ” 

20 Pan II of the 1989 Service, “Reception into the Holy Orthodox Faith” (pp 3-12) 
corresponds in most details to the rite presented in Hapgood, Service Book, 454-467, 
save that the English has been modernized At least two differences may be noted, 
however (1) The renunciations and affirmations of the earlier rite (cf n 8 above) 
have been completely eliminated (2) The prayer “Blessed art Thou, Lord God 
Almighty, source of all good things, sun of righteousness ” has been touched up 
slightly to make it less obviously post-baptismal Where Hapgood (p 405) reads 
“who hast given unto us, unworthy though we be, blessed purification through 
hallowed water, and divine sanctification through life-givmg Chrismation,” the 
Service (p 9) reads “You have given to us, unworthy though we be, blessed 
sanctification through life-creating anointing”, and where Hapgood reads “who now, 
also, art graciously pleased to regenerate this thy servant, N , that hath newly received 
Illumination by water and the Holy Spirit, to know thy truth ” the Service reads 

“Now be graciously pleased that your servant(s)_should turn from the guile of 

error and know your truth ” Also noteworthy is Part I of the 1989 Service (pp 1-2), 
“Reception into the Catechumenate,” an element not found in other contemporary 
Orthodox texts relating to reception of converts This basically consists of two prayers 
(1) “In your name, O Lord of truth, and in the Name of your Only-begotten Son 

1 e , the ancient prayer for formal enrollment in the catechumenate which since the 
Middle Ages has immediately preceded the exorcisms and other pre-baptismal rites 
(cf Hapgood, Service Book, p 271, on the prayer itself and its significance see M 
Arranz, “Les Sacrements de I’ancien Euchologe constantinopohtam [4],” Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica 50 [1984] 51-54) (2) “O Lord our God, we pray to you and 
beseech you that the light of your countenance ,” i e, the ancient prayer on the 
eighth day of the birth of a child into a Christian family, which marked his or her 
introduction into what Arranz has called the “first catechumenate” or 
“pre-catechumenate” (cf Hapgood, Service Book, p 267, on the prayer itself and its 
significance see M Arranz, “Les Sacrements [3],” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 
49 [1983] 289-91) Certainly “a proper period of catechetical instruction” (to use 
the words of The PriesTs Guide of the Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese and of the 
oca’s Midwestern Diocese) is appropriate for virtually anyone who wishes to enter 
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is highly ambiguous. If one follows the logic of the “Russian” 
approach (which is evident among other places in the appendix 
to the OCA Service, which enumerates more scholastico the “seven 
mysteries of the New Testament”), this essentially post-baptismal 
rite is certainly appropriate for Protestant converts. (“Because we 
do not accept their orders, we cannot accept them as fully initi¬ 
ated, and therefore we confer on them the Sacrament of Chrisma¬ 
tion, the second sacrament of Christian initiation.”) But is the 
same rite also appropriate for convert Eastern Catholics and 
confirmed Latin Catholics? One might conclude that the ecclesial 
status of such persons differs little if any from that of mainstream 
Protestants and that convert Catholic clergy therefore also should 
be (re)ordained, just as Protestants are. (In the OCA, as in the 
“Russian” tradition, they are received in their existing orders, 
without reordination.) Of course, a rubric indicates that Roman 
Catholic converts (unconfirmed as well as confirmed?— nothing 
is said on the subject) are to be anointed only on the forehead. It 
is unlikely, however, that this subtle detail, so lacking in historical 
resonance, will bear the full weight which those responsible for 
the Service are apparently assigning to it. One may hope that in 
the future this Service will be emended or else withdrawn alto¬ 
gether in favor of the “Russian” practice which the OCA formerly 
followed. 

Concluding Observations 

Serious Orthodox-Catholic dialogue has been handicapped 
by what might be described as an “imparity” in the articulation 
of ecclesiology and sacramental theology. The Catholic “position” 
on the ecclesial status of the Orthodox, and hence also on how to 
receive them to full eucharistic communion in the Catholic 
Church, is well known. In contrast to the Protestants, who 

the Orthodox Church, whether previously baptized or not In the case of a 
non-Orthodox Christian whose baptism is accepted by the Orthodox Church, 
however, one may question the appropriateness of employing prayers and other 
elements of the formal catechumenate which by their nature are intended for the 
unbaptized 
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constitute separated 'ecclesial communities,” the Orthodox, like 
the non-Chalcedonians and some others, constitute “churches” 
which, although separated from the Roman Church, nevertheless 
“possess true sacraments, above all—by apostolic succession—the 
priesthood and the eucharist Hence they are fully initiated and 
are to be received to full communion accordingly On the other 
hand, the Orthodox have not articulated their “position” on the 
ecclesial status of those outside the visible structures of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church in a comparably clear and authoritative manner 
While the “Russian” approach easily lends itself to a reciprocal 
recognition of the Catholic Church precisely as “church” and of 
confirmed Catholics as fully initiated, most versions of the 
“Greek” economic approach do not 

It IS possible that an eventual Great and Holy Council of the 
Orthodox Church will address this “imparity,” but it is unlikely 
to do so soon The topic of otkonomia was on the preliminary 
agenda of the council, but the introductory report on the subject 
(prepared m 1971 by the Inter-Orthodox Preparatory Commis¬ 
sion) was widely criticized as being filled with internal contradic¬ 
tions, and the topic was withdrawn when the first Pan-Orthodox 
Preconciliar Conference met in fall 1976 While the issue of the 
relationship of the Orthodox Church to other Christian churches 
and communities does remain on the agenda of the Great and 
Holy Council, preliminary documents on this issue simply affirm 
the need for dialogue and do not directly address the issue of the 
ecclesial status of these bodies 

Thus far the work of the Joint International Commission for 
Theological Dialogue between the Catholic and the Orthodox 
Churches has proceeded without clarification of this basic issue 
The Ban Statement “Faith, Sacraments and the Unity of the 
Church” (1987), which among other things considered the ad¬ 
ministration of the sacraments of Christian initiation, stopped 
well short of the mutual recognition of sacraments that some 
Orthodox and Catholics had been expecting on the basis of earlier 

21 Vatican TI s Decree on Ecumenism Unitatis Redtntegratio 15 
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statements by individual church leaders.More recently the 
Balamand Statement “Uniatism, Method of Union of the Past, and 
the Present Search for Full Communion” (1993) did affirm that 
“any rebaptism must be avoided,but it did not provide a 
sufficient theological rationale for this affirmation. Even if all the 
Orthodox Churches were to accept this affirmation (which they 
have not), it is unlikely that they would interpret it in the same way. 
The work of the Joint International Commission thus rests on 
inadequate foundations. 

While lacking the authority and international character of the 
Joint International Commission, the U.S. Orthodox-Roman 
Catholic Theological Consultation has contributed in a small way 
to discussion of these ecclesiological issues with its joint statement 
on “The Principle of Economy” (May 1976). the statement is 
critical of the approach taken by most theories of sacramental 
oikonomia. these “do not do justice to the genuine whole tradition 
underlying the concept and practice of economy,” The consult¬ 
ation instead suggests that “a proper understanding of economy 
involves the exercise of spiritual discernment,” and it expresses the 
hope “that our churches can come to discern in each other the 
same faith, that they can come to recognize each other as sister 
churches celebrating the same sacraments, and thus enter into full 
ecclesial communion.”^"^ 

Can anything more be done to resolve the inherent contradic¬ 
tions between the “Russian” scholastic approach to sacramental 
theology and ecclesiology and the various versions of the “Greek” 
economic approach? Certainly both approaches, if pursued sin- 
gle-mindedly, suffer from certain defects, and both offer some 
important and mutually corrective insights. As pursued by both 
Catholics and Orthodox, the scholastic approach sometimes has 

22 For the text of this statement see most conveniently The Quest for Unity Orthodox 
and Catholics in Dialogue, ed J Borelli and J H Erickson (St Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, Crestwood NY, and United States Catholic Conference, Washington DC, 
1996) 93-104 

23 Paragraph 13, Quest for Unity 177 

24 Pari^raph 10, Quest for Unity 88 
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insisted too much on the convenient but illusive distinction 
between validity and liceity or fruitfulness, as though the sacra¬ 
ments operate in a mechanical fashion without regard to ecclesial 
context. By insisting on the ecclesiological significance of the 
sacraments, the economic approach, at least in many of its ver¬ 
sions, has helped to correct this misapprehension. Particularly 
since Vatican II, Catholic sacramental theology has gone beyond 
some of the limitations of the scholastic approach to adopt 
patristic perspectives much more congenial to Orthodoxy The 
economic approach, at least in its more radical versions, is also in 
need of correction. As Florovsky has pointed out, “it is only a 
‘theological opinion,’ very late and very controversial, having 
arisen in a period of theological confusion and decadence in a 
hasty endeavor to dissociate oneself as sharply as possible from 
Roman theology”^^ If nothing else, the view of early church life 
and practice on which it is based is quite at odds with the findings 
of serious historical scholarship. Notwithstanding the claims of its 
proponents, the economic approach does not faithfully express and 
explain the traditional practice of the Orthodox Church with regard 
to Christians outside its visible communion. At this point, it would 
be helpful if the Orthodox, without repudiating the several helpful 
insights of the economic approach, would officially reject the notion 
that kat'akribeian all non-Orthodox seeking to enter into full 
communion with the Orthodox Church should be (re)baptized and 
that, if they are not, this is simply a matter of “economy” and of no 
ecclesiological significance. It would be helpful, for example, if the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople at long last would rescind its 1755 
decree on heretic baptism. It would also be helpful if the Orthodox 
Churches which currently practice reception of Catholic “converts” 
by anointing with chrism would do so in such a way as to indicate 
clearly that this is not a reiteration of their post-baptismal confir¬ 
mation/chrismation. 

While much of the burden of addressing these issues of 
practice and theological reflection lies on the Orthodox, the U.S. 

25 ‘'The Limits of the Church,” Church Quarterly Review, October 1933, p. 125. 
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Orthodox-Catholic Theological Consultation and the Interna¬ 
tional Joint Commission for Dialogue can assist by clearly iden¬ 
tifying those areas which are most in need of clarification and by 
providing much-needed historical-critical perspective on the is¬ 
sues which still divide our churches. Many Orthodox as well as 
Catholics have a sincere desire for rapprochement and unity, but 
all too often their desire has been frustrated because of misinfor¬ 
mation and the distrust of the few. Theologians can help to 
establish an atmosphere of trust by exposing falsehood and dispel¬ 
ling error. This is their vocation, and for this they have been 
trained. Without patient labor at this arduous and often thankless 
task, talk of mutual recognition as sister churches may well remain 
an empty formula. 
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Ethnics AND Evangelicals: Theological Tensions 
Within American Orthodox Christianity ^ 

Paisios Bukowy Whitesides 


The conversion of entire Protestant congregations in the 
United States to the Antiochian Archdiocese of North America 
will undoubtedly be remembered as one of the most significant 
events in North American Orthodoxy of the twentieth century. 
And like all events of similar magnitude, this event—^which is still 
happening—has not eluded controversy, nor has it avoided the 
tensions between newcomers and veterans to Orthodox Christi¬ 
anity, which are as least as old as St. Pauls mission to the “Helle¬ 
nes.” Modern history has forced Orthodox to become patient 
people, at least in matters ecclesial, and true to that legacy, little 
has been raised publicly to address these tensions that are, never¬ 
theless, felt in many quarters of the American Orthodox Church. 
Thus, it seems worthwhile and, perhaps, even vital to appraise the 
effects of the newest ingredient in the American Orthodox 
melange of ethnicities and cultures. 

Specifically, I would like to identify and explicate some theo¬ 
logical tensions that have arisen between converts to Orthodox 
Christianity from an Evangelical Christian background and those 
Orthodox who were either raised in or assimilated to an historically 
“ethnic” Orthodox jurisdiction in this country.^ These tensions 

1 An earlier version of this paper was presented to the Eastern Orthodox Studies Group 
of the American Academy of Religion at its annual convention in Philadelphia on 
November 18, 1995 

2 The terms “ethnic” and “evangelical” Orthodox are, admittedly, somewhat problematic 
For example, I do not intend to support the assumptions that Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
culture IS not an ethnicity itself, nor that the later arrival of historically Orthodox 
immigrants to this country affords their children less claim to the title “indigenous 
Americans” than any other descendants of immigrants to this country By using these 
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Within American Orthodoxy begin—for all intents and pur¬ 
poses—^with the initiation of approximately two thousand former 
Evangelicals along with the ordination of some sixty new priests 
and deacons to form the Antiochian Evangelical Orthodox Mis¬ 
sion (AEOM) within the Antiochian Archdiocese of North Amer¬ 
ica in the winter of 1987.^ Since that time, the AEOM has been 
quite successful in increasing the numbers of converts from 
formerly Evangelical Protestant background, already doubling its 
size by 1992. To these figures should be added an unknown 
number of AEOM-inspired converts in other Orthodox jurisdic¬ 
tions who contribute to an evangelical Orthodox network' of sorts 
as reflected in the Missions Again magazine and other publica¬ 
tions of its Conciliar Press, and in the annual Labor Day weekend 
conference on Missions and Evangelism begun in 1988 by the 
AEOM, now co-sponsored by several Orthodox jurisdictions. 

But this “very substantial revolution within the Orthodox 
tradition in the West”—to quote Perkins Professor William J. 
Abraham^ —has generated some concern in the broader American 
Orthodox community. Though the canonical jurisdictions in the 
United States have encouraged and supported evangelical Ortho¬ 
dox activity, differences usually kept private have from time to 
time made print in letters to the Editor oiAgain^ in the occasional 
oblique apologetics in the magazines articles, the guarded re¬ 
sponse given to the AEOM-generated Orthodox Study Bible^ and, 

terms, I want simply to suggest the ethno-social origins of two different hermeneutical 
and ecclesial-cultural tendencies currently operating within the SCOBA-member 
jurisdictions of Onhodoxy in the U S 

3 Peter E Giiquist, “Evangelicals Turned Orthodox,” in Christian Century, March 4, 
1992, p 242 

4 Peter E Gilquist, Becoming Orthodox, 2nd ed (Ben Lomond, CA Conciliar Press, 
1992), p 177 

5 William J Abraham, “Orthodoxy and Evangelism,” in Sourozh 61 3 (1995)1 

6 St Athanasius Orthodox Academy, The Orthodox Study Bible (Nashville Thomas 
Nelson, 1993) For an example of the guarded response, cf John Breck’s recorded 
lecture, “The Study and Use of the Bible,” given at the Orthodox Pastoral Institute, 
St Vladimir’s Seminary, 1994 (Crestwood SVS Press, 1994) For an unambiguously 
negative appraisal in the Orthodox anglophone world, cf Archimandrite Ephrem’s 
[Lash] review in Sourozh 54 (1995)42-9 
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most recently, in the debate in Christian Century between the 
Armenian-American theologian Vigen Guroian and the AEOM 
pastor, William Caldaroni over the merits and utility of Frank 
Schaeffer s jeremiad on Western Christianity, DancingAloneJ Frank 
Schaeffer, son of the noted Evangelical theologian Francis Schaeffer, 
is, perhaps, the most renowned of recent Evangelical converts to 
Orthodoxy not strictly within the AEOM. Still, his opinions were 
published in Again even before his entrance into the Orthodox 
Church, his publications—including the journal The Christian 
Activist —are used extensively by evangelists in the Mission and he 
was recently hailed as a ‘prophet” by no less than the Archpriest 
Peter Gilquist, Chairman of the Department of Missions and 
Evangelism for the Antiochian Archdiocese after a controversial 
presentation in 1995 at the International Conference on Orthodox 
Missions and Evangelism at Holy Cross Seminary in Brookline.^ 
For now, I would like to bracket the question of whether Frank 
Schaeffer is representative of an evangelical-convert perspective in 
American Orthodoxy. However, it seems to me that the discussion 
within Orthodoxy, private and now public, over the writings of 
Frank Schaeffer have begun to alter the discourse between ethnic 
and evangelical Orthodox. Previously, tensions would appear over 
what could be called practical issues of evangelism within Ortho- 
doxy: for example, the apparently passive evangelical posture of 
the ethnic Orthodox or the propriety of the seemingly rushed 
“group entrance” of entire Evangelical congregations. But 
Guroians review, with its reference to differences in theological 
and cultural sensitivity, begins to point to more fundamental 
tensions that linger in the encounter between ethnic and evangeli¬ 
cal Orthodox. In the brief space that follows, I would like to 
compare some of the writings of the AEOM—especially around 
the time of its formation—^with those of ethnic Orthodox in order 

7 Christian Century, June 7-14, 1995, pp 608-10 and October 11, 1995, pp 939-42 
Frank Schaeffer, Dancing Alone (Brookline Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1994) 

8 Peter E. Gilquist, “Evangelizing Fallen Christians,” lecture given at the International 
Conference on Mission and Evangelism, Hellenic College-Holy Cross, Brookline, 
MA, August 10, 1995 
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to outline two trajectories or sources of this underlying theological 
tension, which I am calling the hermeneutical and the ecclesi- 
ologicaL But let me declare at the onset that it is not my intention 
to pass judgment on the validity of anyones Orthodoxy. Rather, 
as a student of religion in America, I see a great opportunity to 
track an encounter between two different strands of historical 
Christianity now woven together in the sacramental and ecclesial 
bond that is the Orthodox Church in the U.S. But more impor¬ 
tantly, as a believer within the American Orthodox community, I 
hope that the tensions which one starts to feel now, even at the 
parish level, can be transformed through greater understanding 
into a creative force in the life of the Church. 

Hermeneutical Tensions 

What I refer to when I speak of hermeneutical tensions 
pertains not so much to the interpretation of the sources of the 
Faith (or the Gospel, Kerygma, Tradition, Word or even Life) of 
the Church, but to the prior hermeneutical move of conceptual¬ 
izing and engaging the sources themselves. In his work on an 
Orthodox hermeneutic in the “West,” Anton Ugolnik has distin¬ 
guished between a “textual” move he sees in Western Christian 
traditions and an “iconic” move found in Eastern Christianity.^ 
Using St. Augustine s “ Tolle, lege" experience in the Confessions and 
the use of scripture in the Divine Liturgy as Western and Eastern 
paradigms, respectively, Ugolnik summarizes: 

...however much we stress the Bible as a common bond 
among Christians, we approach the interpretative act 
with a different set of axioms. The axioms are threefold: 
that our act of interpretation is not private but social in 
nature, that our response to the gospel is a collective act 
of assent, and that the environment for its dissemination 
is oral and public rather than private and written. 

9 Anton Ugolmk, “An Orthodox Hermeneutic in the West,” in St Vladimir's 
Theological Quarterly 27(1983) 93-118 

10 Ibid , p 109 
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In a similar vein, John Breck, in his analysis of “The Word” 
in the Orthodox Church, has argued for a distinction between 
Orthodox liturgical conception and a Western tendency, particu¬ 
larly in the Reformed tradition, to reduce the Word to the 
“canonical scriptures or even to the sermon.”^ ^ As Breck sees it: 

In authentic Orthodox experience, the Word comes to 
its fullest expression within a sacramental context. 

... [T]he Word of God is primarily communicated— 
expressed and received—by the ecclesial act of celebra¬ 
tion, and in particular, celebration of the eucharistic 
12 

mystery. 

For our purposes, the relevant points that Ugolnik, Breck and 
many other Orthodox writers in this country on hermeneutics 
stress are the fact of identifiably different approaches East and 
West to the Christian Gospel and Eastern Christianitys general 
resistance to limiting the Faith to a semantic, definitional and, 
therefore, largely external (that is, to the believer) formulation. In 
the ethnic Orthodox understanding, the Life of the Orthodox 
Church begins, in theory, with the first proclamation of the Good 
News at Pentecost and continues, in practice, as an ongoing 
encounter with an array of images that foster, by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, a relationships’ll the Image of God the Father, Christ 
Himself In traditional Orthodox understanding, every believerhsiS 
been called to mystically appropriate this Image internally, thereby 
discovering and purifying the “image” and “likeness” within 
according to which every person is created (Genesis 1:26). In 
iconic terms, Christians are called to render themselves icons of 
Christ in cooperation {synergta) with the Holy Spirit, whose power 
comes 'iconically,' that is, in the image-laden Life of the Church. 
This ongoing, synergistic and iconic project of God and the commu- 

11 John Breck, The Power of the Word (Crestwood SVS Press, 1986), p 14 

12 Ibid, pp 17-18 

13 The literature on the Orthodox understanding of icon is enormous, but Leonid 
Ouspensky’s Theology of the Icon, 2 volumes (Crestwood SVS Press, 1992 [1978]), 
has been most influential here 
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nity of believers forms the inter-subjective reality of the Churchs 
life that IS the objective truth of the Gospel}"^ 

For the ethnic Orthodox, even scripture is conceived not as 
text—^with the autonomous meaning and final authority that this 
term implies—but as icon. Liturgy, the central pedagogical and 
hermeneutical context of Orthodox understanding, is fundamentally 
an icon-laden environment, where the verbal icon of scripture is 
connected to a variety of other types of icons, pictorial, rubrical and 
sacramental This is especially true of the Book of the Gospels, which 
rests on the altar table during liturgy, is carried in procession at the 
Little Entrance and is venerated in the same manner as pictorial icons. 

These ethnic Orthodox invariably connect this iconic or 
liturgical hermeneutic to the Orthodox dogmatic foundation of 
the hypostasis or person. For these writers, the central soteriological 
concern of liturgical life—really the raison d'etre of the 
Church—remains the possibility of deification or participation in 
the Divine Life by human persons in their spirituaLpsycho-so- 
matic entirety. In their view, Christian life is the vision and process 
of persons entering into communion with the Persons of the 
Trinity, the Theotokos, the saints and, thereby, all deified Crea¬ 
tion. In the words of Alexander Schmemann. 

The paschal, doxological, “transfigurational” and, at the 
same time, deeply penitential character of ..Ait- 
urgy—which includes architecture, iconography, hym- 
nography, time, space, movement, and whose purpose is 
truly to take the whole man [that is, the ensouled/en- 
fleshed person] and in a way the whole world into its 
rhythm and scope ..is the experience in “this world” of “the 
world to come ” It assumes the whole of creation—matter, 
sound, color—and transfigures all of it in its sacramental 
passage and ascension into the glory of Gods presence. 

14 The definition of Orthodoxy s objective truth as the inter subjectively experienced 
grace of the Church comes from Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology Of the 
Eastern Church (Crestwood SVS Press, 1976 [1944]), p 9 

15 Alexander Schmemann, Church World Mission (Crestwood SVS Press, 1979), p 49 
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These iconic, liturgical, mystical, hypostatic and incarnational 
dimensions of Orthodoxy, which the ethnic Orthodox have la¬ 
bored so voluminously to convey, point to a hermeneutical sensi¬ 
bility that IS most at home in the language of imagery and 
participation and most resistant to the language of definition, 
abstraction and externalization 

Furthermore, most ethnic Orthodox writers have been ex¬ 
tremely vigilant in protecting the distinctiveness of the Orthodox 
hermeneutic and identifying influences from the different West¬ 
ern hermeneutic within Orthodoxy itself Schmemann, for exam¬ 
ple, accused some Orthodox of a “historical reduction” of the 
faith, by which he meant 

the limitation of theology—or rather of its sources—to 
texts, to conceptual’ evidence to the exclusion of the 
living experience oi the Church, from which the theology 
of the Fathers stems, to which it refers and bears testi¬ 
mony, without which It cannot be understood in its total 
and precisely existential’ meaning and significance 

One source of theological tension within American Ortho¬ 
doxy thus stems, in my estimation, from ethnic Orthodox who 
hold to this iconic hermeneutic while perceiving a very different 
textual hermeneutic in the writing and mission activities of the 
evangelical Orthodox 

Judging by the publications of evangelical Orthodox in the 
1980s, this perception was based on more than alarmist fears and 
constructions We get a striking account of the evangelical Ortho¬ 
dox mindset in Becoming Orthodox, Peter Gilquists remarkable 
story of how a cadre of Evangelicals working with Bill Bright and 
the Campus Crusade for Christ left the organization in the 1960s, 
formed first the New Covenant Apostolic Order in 1975, and then 
the Evangelical Orthodox Church in 1979 before becoming the 
AEOM eight years later Becoming Orthodox offers an inspiring 

\Glbid pl7 

17 Peter E Gilquist Becoming Orthodox pp 17 47 
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tale of how these Evangelicals “swallowed a lot of pride” and in a 
nearly twenty-year process let go of some their most deeply-held 
Evangelical antagonisms toward the very ideas of liturgy, bishops, 
Marian veneration and, of course, icons. This account also reveals 
an arduous process of scriptural and historical study According to 
Gilquist, “Unlike almost everyone who has discovered her, we 
found the Orthodox Church in history books. We had studied 
the New Testament, the early Fathers and councils, and the Great 
Schism. We made our choice. 

This scriptural and historical “proof’ of the Orthodox 
Church’s “true” claim to be the Apostolic Church becomes the 
hermeneutical guide to most of the Evangelical Orthodox 
Church’s and, later, the early AEOM’s apologetic writings. They 
display a curious acceptance of the scriptural and historical man¬ 
dates for liturgical worship in the Orthodox Church alongside a 
resistance to immersing themselves in and committing themselves 
to an already existing Orthodox church. Of course, in the Evan¬ 
gelicals’ estimation—an estimation conceded by almost all of the 
ethnic Orthodox writers—the Orthodox Churches had failed to 
maintain and present a liturgical life appealing to cultural outsid¬ 
ers, such as the Evangelicals. But from the perspective of many 
ethnic Orthodox, the Evangelicals displayed a curious lack of 
sensitivity to the mystical dimensions of Orthodoxy and the need 
to cultivate that sensitivity—the iconic hermeneutical approach 
and attitude—from within the liturgical life of the Church. Again, 
in the candid words of Peter Gilquist: 

Speaking very personally, though I suspect my situation 
is representative of most of us in the AEOM, I did not 
come to Orthodoxy because I was attracted by a new 
potential for spiritual life. I came because I was con¬ 
vinced biblically and historically that the teachings of 
the Orthodox Church were correct, that this was the 
true faith. 

19 Peter E. Gilquist, “Evangelicals Turned Orthodox,” p.244. 
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Interestingly, Frank Schaeffers proof-from-history approach 
to the validity of Orthodoxy in “the Age of False Religion” is 
reminiscent of this early AEOM hermeneutic. And Vigen 
Guroians depiction of Schaeffer as having “supplant [ed] his earlier 
biblical literalism with a fundamentalistic neopatristicism”^^ is 
probably representative of the worst fears of some ethnic Ortho¬ 
dox for the evangelical Orthodox approach. 

When the AEOM was created and commissioned in 1987, then 
a different mindset was established in the American Orthodox 
Church. And the evangelical Orthodox critique of ethnic Ortho¬ 
doxy’s failure to maintain a strong evangelical and missionary 
posture in the U.S. failed to have much initial impact on the ethnic 
churches because it lacked a perceived authority and depth that 
could have emanated only from a lengthy immersion in the liturgi¬ 
cal life of Orthodoxy. Though Evangelicals—with the encourage¬ 
ment from some ethnic Orthodox—had proclaimed themselves 
“already Orthodox” in the 1980s, for other ethnic Orthodox, that 
process could only begin with sacramental initiation into the Mys¬ 
teries of the Church, According to this view, the evangelical Ortho¬ 
dox were neophytes but not ready-made missionaries of a worldview 
that would take years to develop. Apprehensions were bound to arise 
when the Antiochian Archdiocese preserved the Evangelicals’ con¬ 
gregational structure by ordaining their leadership shortly after 
chrismation and gave them latitude in conforming their liturgical 
practice to canonical and traditional norms.^^ These tensions were 
exacerbated as the Mission set out to give the English-speaking 
Orthodox their first study-bible, promoted to “both attract Ortho¬ 
dox Christians to serious Bible study and introduce others to 
Orthodoxy Verse by verse.’”^^ But, as an ethnic Orthodox might 
have predicted, the commentary lacked extensive knowledge of the 
liturgical use of many scriptural passages, and it contained problem- 

20 Vigen Guroian, “Dancing alone—out of step with Orthodoxy,” Christian Century, 
June 7-14, 1995, p.609. 

21 These included the use of musical instruments and new, evangelical Orthodox 
musical settings. Peter E. Gilquist, “Evangelizing Fallen Christians.” 

22 Peter E. Gilquist, Becoming Orthodox, p.l49. 
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atic icons and daily prayers.In his review, Archimandrite Ephrem 
[Lash] voiced from England the ethnic Orthodox viewpoint for both 
sides of the Atlantic when he remarked: “There is a profound sense 
in which it is true to say that Orthodoxy takes centuries to acquire. 
This book is the product of people who, with the very best of 
intentions, are going too fast too soon.”^^ 

Ecclesiological Tensions 

The ecclesiological tension I wish to draw out emanates from 
this hermeneutical tension and pertains to the relationship be¬ 
tween the Church and culture. Historically, Orthodoxy has been 
generally receptive to the uniqueness and genius of each culture 
it has encountered. In the words of Bishop Anastasios [Yannoula- 
tos] of Androussa, one of the chief architects of twentieth-century 
Orthodox missiology, Orthodox evangelism has as its twin goals 
the “incarnation of the Logos of God into the language and 
customs of a country,’' and the “growth of an indigenous Church 
which will sanctify and endorse the peoples personality.”^^ One 
could make an analogy, then, between Christ and the Church, 
based on the Pauline head-body metaphor. If it was Christs 
mission in the Incarnation to embrace and sanctify the created 
realm in the culture of first century Palestine, then it is His Body’s, 
the Church’s, task to embrace and sanctify the culture wherever 
she finds herself. As the Logos is the Icon of God, incarnate in the 
totality of human nature, so the Church strives to be an icon of 
God, incarnate in the totality of each culture. 

But for ethnic Orthodox, this ideal has been seriously chal¬ 
lenged in its encounter with the secularized cultures of the modern 
West, especially in the U.S. In their estimation, the pluralism and 

23 E g , halos on Adam and Eve in the icon of the Resurrection and the elimination of 
all prayers to the Theotokos m the section on “Daily Prayers ” Cf Archimandrite 
Ephrem’s thorough appraisal in his review, op at 

24 Archimandrite Ephrem, p 49 

25 Bishop Anastasios [Yannoulatos], “Discovering the Orthodox Missionary Ethos,” St 
Vladimir t Theological Quarterly (1964) 144-5, quoted in Michael Oleksa, Orthodox 
Alaska (Crestwood SVS Press, 1992), p 11 
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voluntarism of religion in America have inevitably led to a com- 
partmentalization of religion in American culture antithetical to 
the historically integrated role of the Church in other cultures 
This challenge to the Churchs ‘integral-ness/ which, for the 
ethnic Orthodox, conveys the primary meaning of “catholicity,”^^ 
has been met in the U S by a preservation of the “Old World,” 
or “ethnic” incarnations of Orthodoxy Virtually every ethnic 
Orthodox theologian writing m this country has acknowledged 
this critical dimension of ethnic preservation Stanley Harakas, for 
example, views the ethnic Orthodox community as “provid[ing] 
the identity, the spiritual resources and the meaning of life absent 
from the pluralistic environment which surrounds it John 
Meyendorff wrote that the “strength” of ethnic Orthodoxy “comes 
from the fact that Christianity has become rooted in society, in 
the family traditions, m the general world-view of entire nations 
which assumes and transforms the whole of human life, and not 
only—as m our modern secularized civilization—an isolated cor¬ 
ner of mans life And Alexander Schmemann warned that 

One cannot by a surgical operation called “americaniza- 
tion” distill a pure “Orthodoxy in itself,” without discon¬ 
necting It from Its flesh and blood, making it a lifeless form 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that in view of all this, 
a living continuity with national traditions will remain for 
a long time not only a “compromise” meant to satisfy the 
“old-timers,” but an essential condition for the very life of 
the Orthodox Church And any attempt to build the unity 
of Orthodoxy here by opposing the “American” to the 
traditional national connotations and terms will lead nei¬ 
ther to a real unity nor to real Orthodoxy 

26 E g Georges Florovsky The Catholicity of the Church in Bibk Church Tradition 
vol 1 The Collected Works (Vaduz Buchervertriebsanstalt 1987) pp 37 55 

27 Stanley S Harakas Living the Orthodox Faith in America in Martyna!Mission 
Ion Bria ed (Geneva World Council of Churches 1980) p 155 

28 John Meyendorff Vision of Unity SVS Press 1987) p 35 

29 Alexander Schmemann Problems of Orthodoxy in America the Canonical 
Problem St Vladimir s Seminary Quarterly 8 (1964) 78 
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It is important to recall this ethnic Orthodox defense of ethnic 
preservation in the U.S. because this has remained the scandal of 
ethnic Orthodoxy in the view of the evangelical Orthodox* In 
their estimation, ethnic preservation had merely provided a safe 
haven for the immigrants*^^ Later, Frank Schaeffer would sharpen 
this evaluation in Dancing Alone, depicting the ethnic parishes as 
“ethnic social clubs.Furthermore, ethnic preservation had also 
isolated the Orthodox Church from “America” and disabled it from 
fulfilling her evangelical vocation. “At times,” in the estimation of 
Weldon M. Hardenbrook, this struggle to maintain ethnicity “had 
nothing to do with the Gospel at all; it was, rather a fight to preserve 
ethnic identity and cultural heritage against the feared Americani¬ 
zation which was seen as a threat against cherished tradition and 
memories. In the view of the evangelical Orthodox, therefore, it 
was up to them to “make America Orthodox.” 

Taken by itself, the evangelical Orthodox critique mirrored 
much of what ethnic Orthodox theologians had always warned 
and identified in their churches about a glorification of ethnicity 
to the distortion of the Gospel. Harakas, Meyendorff, Schme- 
mann and many others^^ typically balance their apology for ethnic 
preservation with a critique of the idolization of ethnicity and a 
resultant distortion of the Faith often found in ethnic Orthodox 
parishes. The difference between the ethnic and evangelical Or¬ 
thodox, then, rests not on the awareness and critique of ethnicity 
in the American Orthodox Church, but on the articulation of an 
ideal—^with all its depth and breadth—of the inculturation or 
catholicity of the Church, and thereby the Gospel in the ethos of 
each Christian people. 

As mentioned earlier, this ecclesiological difference emanates 
from the differences found in the ethnic and evangelical Orthodox 

30 E g , Weldon M Hardenbrook, “Renewing the Vision,” Again 144 (1991)5 

31 Frank Schaeffer, Dancing Alone, p 299 

32 Weldon M Hardenbrook, “Renewing the Vision,” p 5 

33 Vigen Guroian’s Faith, Church, Mission Essays For Renewal In the Armenian Church 
(New York Armenian Prelacy, Armenian Apostolic Church in America, 1995), 
reveals a profound acquaintance with this dilemma on virtually every page 
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hermeneutic. The iconic hermeneutic encourages a proliferation 
of the sources of Orthodox life to every aspect of the culture, 
sometimes forgetting the “not-yet"’ dimension of the worlds 
salvation according to Christian eschatology. In contrast, the 
textual hermeneutic limits the sources of Orthodox life and 
abstracts them from the culture, emphasizing the Church’s cri¬ 
tique of the world, but sometimes forgetting the “already” dimen¬ 
sion of salvation offered to the world as a whole. In the early 
AEOM writings, Orthodoxy is limited to a number of beliefs and 
practices in an effort to detach Orthodoxy from any hint of ethnic 
accretion. Their intent to “make America Orthodox,” thus, in¬ 
volved not the inculturation of Orthodoxy into the totality of 
American mores, but rather the proof of Orthodoxy’s truthful¬ 
ness—through scriptural and historical argumentation—to the 
people that inhabited the U.S. 

The ethnic Orthodox were used to a slow and diffuse evan¬ 
gelization process, normally undertaken by monks and involving 
the assimilation of the new Orthodox culture to the old in order 
that the new culture might emerge fully integrated with its 
Orthodoxy. (Though contemporary Orthodox missiologists 
rightfully emphasize the preservation in the evangelization process 
of all the compatible elements of the pre-Orthodox culture, it 
must be remembered that Byzantine missions always involved a 
degree of “byzantinization” and Russian missions a degree of 
“russification” precisely to convey the catholicity of the faith.) But 
the members of the AEOM were determined to maintain their 
“evangelical Protestant” identity while adopting and mastering the 
‘fundamentals’ of the Orthodox faith. In the Evangelical self-un¬ 
derstanding, the Evangelical Orthodox Church (pre-chrismation) 
represented an “indigenous American denomination which [had] 
come on its own to the Apostolic faith, “...not primarily concerned 
with ethnic or cultural preservation.”^"^ But to the ethnic Ortho¬ 
dox—many who were also “indigenous” Americans of several 
generations—the AEOM’s resistance to assimilation to the ethnic 

34 Peter E. Gilquist, “Editorial/’8:3 (September, 1985)2. 
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cultures did reflect, in fact, a theoretical and structural effort to 
preserve an Anglo-Saxon, Conservative Protestant culture—a cul¬ 
ture, which, in the eyes of the ethnic Orthodox, was part and 
parcel of the problematic, secularized character of American soci¬ 
ety as a whole Thus, a subtle, but troublesome and reciprocal 
xenophobia lingered in the 1980s between ethnic and evangelical 
Orthodox that resulted from different attitudes about Church, 
ethnicity and America herself 

This essay has chosen to isolate and freeze an historical 
moment in the encounter between ethnic and evangelical Ortho¬ 
dox in order to identify and explicate some hermeneutical and 
ecclesiological tensions that have emerged m contemporary 
American Orthodox Christianity But in doing so, it has veiled 
what in actuality has been a dynamic and multi-layered relation¬ 
ship A full account of that encounter would have to include the 
enthusiastic and encouraging support of many ethnic Orthodox 
for the Evangelicals from the beginning, including that of Bishop 
Maximos [Aghiorgoussis] of Pittsburgh, Protopresbyter Alexan¬ 
der Schmemann, and the many clergy of the Antiochian Archdio¬ 
cese, beginning with Metropolitan Philip [Sahba] It would also 
have to include a chapter on the process of mutual acclimation 
that has occurred since 1987 

In the September 1987 issue of Again, the staff asked Bishop 
Kallistos [Ware] of Diokleia what books he would recommend for 
persons interested in Orthodoxy After suggesting a few theologi¬ 
cal texts. Bishop Kallistos insisted that it was important to remem¬ 
ber that “Orthodoxy is not a system of ideas, but a way of life ” 
He then recommended that people read saints lives, explaining 
that “[t]his would place in their minds a senes of icons or living 
examples from the saints of what Orthodox Christianity has 
meant in practice In the very next issue of Again, a regular 
feature spotlighting an Orthodox saint was instituted Likewise 
an increasing number of interviews with renowned ethnic Ortho- 

35 Peter E Gilquist Becoming Orthodox pp 127 74 

36 Interview With Bishop Kallistos [Ware] Again 10 3 (September 1987)11 
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dox began to appear. Soon, articles by evangelical Orthodox who 
were identified as “liturgical specialists” complemented the con¬ 
version testimonies and scriptural defenses of Orthodoxy. Many 
more icons were incorporated into the layout and even instruc¬ 
tions for making prosphora bread appeared. Again magazine 
began to look different physically. In 1991, Weldon Hardenbrook 
reflected on “natural” cultural differences among peoples, the 
cultural sensitivity key ethnic Orthodox clergy had shown the 
evangelical converts and the diversity of cultures in the U.S. 
Calling for a deeper commitment to evangelism, he stressed the 
importance of cultural sensitivity and the need for diverse ap¬ 
proaches to evangelism.Soon issues examining the perspectives 
of African-American, Anglican and Catholic converts appeared. 
At the same time, AEOM parishes were dropping their musical 
instruments and evangelical music settings for more traditional 
liturgical singing.^^ In the 1990s, it seemed that the evangelical 
Orthodox were getting more iconic, cultural and, dare I say, 
ethnic. 

During the time that the AEOM has been a part of Orthodoxy 
in America, new institutions have developed to unite the ethnic 
Orthodox jurisdictions within the Standing Conference of Canonical 
Orthodox Bishops in the Americas (SCOBA). In particular, the 
Orthodox Mission Center in St, Augustine, Florida, founded under 
the Greek Archdiocese, was placed under the auspices of SCOBA and 
expanded in budget and scope.^^ Along with the jointly-sponsored 
Labor Day Weekend Evangelism and Missions Conference, oppor¬ 
tunities for collaboration increased. This collaborative commitment 
to mission in the United States was re-affirmed at the much-discussed 
meeting of SCOBA representatives at Ligonier, Pennsylvania in the 
Fall of 1994. At that meeting the bishops also questioned the con¬ 
tinuing appropriateness of referring to the many ethnic jurisdictions 
as a “diaspora” and called for the emergence of an authentically “North 

37 Weldon M Hardenbrook, “Renewing the Vision,” pp 4-7 

38 Peter E Gilquist, “Evangelizing Fallen Christians ” 

39 Bulletin of the Orthodox Christian Mission Center, v X, n 1, p 4 
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American Church.”^^ In the 1990s, it seemed that the ethnic 
Orthodox were becoming more unified, activist and, dare I say, 
evangelicaL 

As a convert to the Orthodox Church in the U.S.—from 
Polish'-American Catholic upbringing—I have been personally 
torn by the latent tensions between the ethnic and evangelical 
Orthodox over the past several years. It is my hope, however, that 
the two Christian trajectories now within the American Orthodox 
Church will continue to grow in mutual understanding. But this 
can only come, in my opinion, from more reflection on the ‘initial’ 
hermeneutical and ecclesial-cultural differences as well as the 
growth’ that has occurred over the past eight years. To return now 
to Frank Schaeffer: both Abraham, an Evangelical, and Guroian, 
an Armenian Orthodox, observe reductionist and sectarian ten¬ 
dencies in Dancing Alone that correspond to what I have been 
trying to depict as the AEOM s initial hermeneutical and ecclesi- 
ological emphasis. Thus, Frank Schaeffers emergence onto the 
American Orthodox scene in the last four year represents—fol¬ 
lowing this essays interpretation—an earlier, but probably more 
acute stage in the evangelical-ethnic encounter. But he, like all of 
us, is in process. And hopefully, Schaeffer can learn from his 
older-to-Orthodoxy evangelical brethren even as ethnic Orthodox 
remember the patience that their brethren exhibited with the first 
evangelical Orthodox converts. 

At any rate, Abrahams assessment of the evangelical encounter 
with Orthodoxy may be an understatement. The Orthodox Church 
in the U.S. or, at least, the SCOBA jurisdictions, have become the 
locus of a sort of Evangelical-Protestant/Eastern-Christian ecu¬ 
menical dialogue.’ This dialogue among Orthodox believers is, in 
fact, an ecumenical alternative to the Ecumenical Movement—an 
alternative that could be viewed as emanating historically from both 
the criticisms of Protestants beyond and the concerns of Orthodox 
within the World Council of Churches. Each of these Christian 

40 "Statement on the Church in North America" and “Statement on Mission and 
Evangelism,” SCOBA, Antiochian Village, November 30'December 2. 
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camps in their own way has expressed fears that ecumenism as 
typically construed could lead to the diminution of Christian 
dogmatic foundations in the name of some other type of ‘"unity” 
For all its strengths and weaknesses, the AEOM as an institution 
has initiated a new type of ecumenical dialogue by simultaneously 
assenting to Orthodox dogma and liturgical life while attempting 
to preserve an evangelical cultural identity. Of course, “Faith” and 
“Culture” by their very natures are intertwined, and creating an 
authentic “evangelical Orthodox” identity has been and will be, 
no doubt, as painstaking as the creation of ethnic Orthodox 
identities was in the Old Worlds, and as elusive as the creation of 
other North American Orthodox identities has proven to be. 
Ethnic and evangelical Orthodox will simply have to keep talking 
to (and praying with!) each other. That this dialogue is sometimes 
tense should give no one surprise. That this discussion is occurring 
within the unity of faith and worship (that is, the doxd) of the 
Orthodox Church should give everyone pause... 
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Gregory of Nyssa: An Ardent Abolitionist? 


Daniel F. Stramara Jr. 

Gregory of Nyssa, the younger brother of Basil the Great, is 
generally recognized for his stance against slavery,* but two 
scholars have recently raised questions regarding the seriousness 
of his message. Analyzing the locus classicus of the bishop’s 
views—Gregory’s fourth homily on Ecclesiastes—Moriarty 
concludes that his sermon against slavery was no more than a 
rhetorical device and not a true summons to the abolition of 
slavery.^ Elm, on the other hand, believes Gregory truly de¬ 
nounced the practice, but was hypocritical and actually owned 
slaves.^ These two critiques deserve close attention if one is to 
uncover the historical understanding of this Greek author, ac¬ 
claimed by the Seventh Ecumenical Council as “the Father of 
the Fathers.Gregory’s perspective can be appreciated fully 


' See T J Dennis, “The Relationship between Gregory of Nyssa’s Attack on Slavery 
in his Fourth Homily on Ecclesiastes and his Treatise De homtnts optficio” Studia 
Patnsttca 17 3 (1982) 1065-1072 as well as the following three articles all found in 
Gregory of Nyssa Homilies on Ecclesiastes—an English Version with Supporting Studies 
(New York Walter de Gruyter, 1993) Lionel Wickham, “Homily 4,” 177-84, Maria 
Mercedes Bergada, “La condamnation de i’esclavage dans THomelie IV,” 185-96, 
and Everett Ferguson, “Some Aspects of Gregory of Nyssa s Moral Theology in the 
Homilies on Ecclesiastes,” 319-36 Also see the comments by Paulos Mar Gregorios, 
Cosmic Man—The Divine Presence An Analysis of the Place and Role of the Human 
Race in the Cosmos, in Relation to God and the Historical World, in the Thought of St 
Gregory of Nyssa (ca 330 to ca 395 AD) (New Delhi Sophia Publications, 1980), 
133-36 

^ See Rachel Moriarty, “Human Owners, Human Slaves Gregory of Nyssa, Horn 
Eccl 4,” Studia Patnsttca 27 (1993) 62-69 

’ See Susanna Elm, ‘Virgins of God* The Making of Asceticism in Late Antiquity 
(Oxford Clarendon Press, 1994), 103 and her note 87 

^ Nicaea II, Actio Sexta, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Ampltssima Collectio, Mansi 
13 293E, (Pans, 1902) 
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only within his context; thus before addressing the concerns of 
Moriarty and Elm, it is necessary first to reconstruct the histori¬ 
cal background, and then to present Gregory’s position as 
found in all of his writings. This will enable one to decide how 
ardent an abolitionist Gregory of Nyssa actually was and to test 
the claims of Moriarty and Elm. 

The historical context 

Perhaps no one aspect of Gregory’s theology of personhood 
was so revolutionary as that of the abolition of slavery based on 
humanity’s being created in the image of God.^ To appreciate 
his visionary insight into this dynamic one needs to situate 
Gregory in his historical context. Therefore the research of both 
Westermann and Wiedemann is invaluable.^’ Westermann notes 
that in Pergamum by the end of the second century A.D. one 
slave existed for every two free adults; thus slaves roughly com¬ 
prised one third of the population. This affords some idea as to 
what it might have been like in fourth-century Cappadocia, for 
Chrysostom—Gregory’s contemporary—urged Christians to 
own no more than two slaves per household.^ 

The condition of slaves varied; some were treated fairly well 
while others were abused. They formed a distinct social class; 
even their clothing was legislated during Gregory’s time.^ Fur- 

For Gregory’s understanding of personhood, especially in its psychological dimen¬ 
sions, see my dissertation ‘‘Unmasking the Meaning of ITpoouTrov Prosopon as Per¬ 
son in the Works of Gregory of Nyssa” (Ph D diss , Saint Louis University, 1996) 

^See William L Westermann, The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity 
(Philadelphia American Philosophical Society, 1955), and Thomas Wiedemann, 
Greek and Roman Slavery (Baltimore Johns Hopkins University Press, 1981) 

Westermann, The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity, 87 

See John Chrysostom, Homiliae in epistulam I ad Corinthios 40 5, S Joannis Chry~ 
sostomi Opera omnia, vol 10 (Pans Maunst, 1837), 448, translated by Talbot W 
Chambers, Homilies on I Corinthians in Ntcene and Post-Nicene Fathers, First Series 
vol 12 (Grand Rapids, MI Wm B Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1979), 248— 
henceforth NPNF 

See Codex Theodostanus 14 10 1, translated by Clyde Pharr, The Theodosian Code 
(Princeton University Press, 1952), 415 The law was passed 12 January 382 
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thermore, it was not uncommon for slaves to have a collar 
around their neck on which was inscribed the master's name as 
well as address. In short, slaves were property.'^ They possessed 
no rights; they were non-persons, "'res non personamT^^ Roman 
Law declared, “We order that slaves shall not be admitted in 
court, not even to the slightest degree, on the ground that they 
have no legal status {necpersonam habentes)!"^^ While this edict 
was issued 20 October 439 it reflects the earlier usage of the 
technical term "legitima persona' meaning “legal status” or 
rights of a legally recognized person.’^ In court, someone first of 
all had to “come and prove his legal standing (legitima per- 


'“See Westermann, The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity, 77 

"See C Williams, “Slavery (and the Church),” in New Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Westermann, The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity, 80-81, and W W 
Buckland, The Roman Law of Slavery The Condition of the Slave in Private Law from 
Augustus to Justinian (Cambridge University Press, 1908), 1-6 

'Theodosius, Novellae Theodosianus 17 2, The Novels m The Theodosian Code 
(Princeton University Press, 1952), translated by Clyde Pharr page 503 Schloss¬ 
mann quotes this edict and then parallels it with comments made by Theophilus 
a7Tpoa(jJTT09 8e irapa wpoLS o 5ouXo9, see Siegmund Schlossmann, Persona und 
npoaojTTOi^ im Recht und im chrtstlichen Dogma (Kiel Universitat, 1906, reprint 
Darmstadt Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1968), 9 While Trpoatxnroi/ might 
have served as a legal equivalent for persona, Schlossmann fails to inform the reader 
who Theophilus is—a sixth century compiler of, and commentator on, the Institutes 
of Justinian which were published 21 November 533 Theophilus, a professor of law 
at the University of Constantinople, was not commenting on the Novels of Theodosius 
which date from 438-468, see Pharr 478 note 1, as Schlossmann leads the reader to 
believe This mid-sixth century usage of irpoaoiTTOV m a legal text does not necessarily 
prove that it carried that same denotation in the early fifth century, I question 
Schlossmann’s methodology and analysis of the term’s history Notwithstanding, the 
point I am making in this here is that slaves were not treated as persons in the late 
fourth century The laws of the early fifth century seem to indicate that this was 
previously the case as well In fact, as pointed out previously, the Theodosian Code 
substantiates that slaves were the property of masters, possessing the same legal status 
as inanimate objects, i e res For the use ofTtpoaojiroy by Gregory ofNyssa as well as 
by his predecessors see my dissertation 

'The earliest example of this term that I have come across is from 30 March 396 in 
Codex Theodosianus 3 17, Pharr 64 Gregory ofNyssa died in 395 Such a legal use 
of the term legitima persona probably was understood during his lifetime 
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sond)^^ before being admitted as a valid witness/^ 

In short, slaves were chattel, an English word derived from 
cattle. They were treated the same as property, even livestock. 
Perhaps the most demeaning aspect of slavery was the use of 
female slaves as breeding stock and/or for sexual pleasure.'^ The 
status of women in general, however, did not protect them 
from sexual abuse except when it was interpreted as being per^ 
petrated against their male tutors: father or husband.’^ Only 
free men in antiquity had rights and protection. Accordingly, 
slaves had to endure much injustice and humiliation. 

Notwithstanding, Constantine was the first Emperor to 
proscribe that a family of slaves could not be broken up after 
the death of their master, but must be sold or transferred in 
block with the rest of the property. He tried to put a more hu- 
mane and Christian face on the social reality of slavery.’^ The 
Stoics likewise advocated that slaves should be treated hu¬ 
manely, but this was more so for the moral equanimity of the 
owner than that of the slave. In fact. Manning cogently ar¬ 
gues, “Despite the implicit doctrine of the natural equality of 
man in Stoicism, there is no evidence that any Stoic philoso¬ 
pher argues for either the abolition of or fundamental changes 
to the institution of slavery.”^^ 

Christians living in the empire merely accepted the laws 

"‘See Codex Theodosianus 10 10 27 4 &: 5, Pharr 278 This edict is dated 11 October 
418 

''See Jane F Gardner, Women in Roman Law and Society (Bloomington, IN Indiana 
University Press, 1986), 206-13 

'Tor s'exual offenses against women see Gardner, Women in Roman Law and Society, 
117-36, for their need to have a male tutor, or guardian, see pages 5-29 

' See Codex Theodosianus 2 25, Pharr 56-57 

“^See C E Manning, “Stoicism and Slavery in the Roman Empire,” in Rise and De¬ 
cline of the Roman World Principal 36 3, edited by Wolfgang Haase and Hildegard 
Tempormi (New York Walter de Gruyter, 1989), 1518-43 

Manning, “Stoicism and Slavery in the Roman Empire,” 1529 Also see W W 
Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization, third edition revised by the author and G T Griffith 
(New York New American Library, 1975), 111 
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and societal institutions, although they did advocate treating 
slaves more humanely than some masters did. For example, 
Gregory of Nyssa’s brother, Basil, hardly questioned the exis- 
tence of slavery.^^ While recognizing that “no one is a slave by 
nature,” this renow^ned Greek Father even reasoned, 

It is more profitable that the man who, through 
lack of intelligence, has no natural principle of 
rule within himself, should become the chattel 
(KTfjjia) of another, to the end that, being guided 
by the reason of his master, he may be like a 
chariot with a charioteer, or a boat with a steers¬ 
man seated at the tiller/’ 

Obviously, Basil was not opposed to a social work-force of 
brute strength comprised of human beings who were the same 
as property or inanimate objects. However, his Christian con¬ 
science must have bothered him somewhat, for a few lines later 
he wrote, “Even though one man be called master and another 
servant, nevertheless, both in view of our mutual equality of 
rank and as chattels of our Creator, we are all fellow slaves. 
The other Cappadocian, Gregory of Nazianzus, declared slavery 
to be a sinful distinction and thus part of the present reality.^^ 
Christians simply acknowledged slavery as “the way things are” 

For Basil’s views on slavery see Stanilas Giet, Les idees et Inaction soctales de saint 
Bastle (Pans Librairie LecofFre, 1941), 84-93, loannes Karayannopoulos, “St Basil’s 
Social Activity Principles and Praxis,” in Basil of Caesarea Christian, Humanist, As- 
cetic, edited by Paul Jonathan Fedwick (Toronto Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, 1981), 385-86, Ramon Teja, “San Basilio y la esclavitud teoria y praxis,” in 
Basil of Caesarea Christian, Humanist, Ascetic, edited by Paul Jonathan Fedwick 
(Toronto Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1981), 393-403, and Elm, 
'Virgins of God\ 103 

Basil, De spiritu sancto 20 51, edited by Benoit Pruche, Sources chretiennes, vol 17 
(Pans Editions du Cerf, 1947), 204, translated by Blomfield Jackson, NPNF 2 8 32 
Sources chretiennes is henceforth SC 

Basil, De spiritu sancto 20 51, SC 17 205, NPNF 2 8 32 

^ See Gregory of Nazianzus, De rebus suis 80-82, PC 37 976A, translated by Dennis 
Molaise Meehan, Concerning His Own Affairs in Fathers of the Church vol 75 
(Washington, DC Catholic University of America Press, 1987), 27, henceforth FC 
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and did not feel obligated to change matters, thanks to Paul’s 
perspective which echoed a Stoic sentiment: one can be spiritu¬ 
ally free while externally in bondage; such interior liberty mat¬ 
ters most/"* 

Some Christian thinkers, however, went beyond the Apos¬ 
tle’s acquiescence to the civil system. John Chrysostom moral¬ 
ized the issue and considered slavery “the penalty of sin and the 
punishment of disobedience”; accordingly, it was not God’s 
original plan.^^ Therefore, he exhorted Christians not to own 
more than two slaves.Some households had numerous slaves; 
Chrysostom spoke of ten houses with a thousand slaves.Ap¬ 
parently some masters in Antioch owned as many as a hundred 
slaves. 

In northern Africa, Augustine justified slavery thusly: 

Sin is the primary cause of servitude, in the sense 
of a social status in which one man is compelled 
to be subjected to another man. Nor does this be¬ 
fall a man, save by the decree of God, who is never 
unjust and who knows how to impose appropriate 
punishments on different sinners. 

Augustine went on to conclude that while bondage was not 
the original design of God, “slavery is now penal in character 
and planned by that law which commands the preservation of 
the natural order and forbids its disturbance.”^^ Clearly 

See Tarn, Hellentsttc Civilization, 111 

John Chrysostom, Homiliae in epistulam I ad Connthios 40 5, Opera omnia 10 448, 
NPNF 12 248 See also Homiliae in epistulam ad Ephesios 22 2, Opera omnia 9 191- 
92, NPNF 1 13 159 

See John Chrysostom, Homiliae in epistulam I ad Connthios 40 5, Opera omnia 
10 448, NPNF 1 12 248 

See John Chrysostom, Homiliae in Matthaeum 63 4, Opera omnia vol 7 713, 
NPNF 1 10 390 

^ Augustine, De ciuitate Dei 19 15, edited by Emanuel Hoffmann, Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclestasticorum Lattnorum 40 (Vienna F Tempsky, 1900), 401, translated by Ger¬ 
ald G Walsh, Fathers of the Church volume 24 (New York Fathers of the Church, 
1954), 224 
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Augustine was against any abolitionist tendencies. In fact, the 
post-nicene^^ Council of Gangra nipped in the bud emergent 
abolitionist sentiments among Christians. Canon three stipu¬ 
lated, “If any one shall teach a slave, under pretext of piety, to 
despise his master and to run away from his service, and not to 
serve his own master with goodwill and all honour, let him be 
anathema.The status quo was to be maintained for the sake 
of civil order. 

Gregory of Nyssa's view 

It is against such a social and ecclesial backdrop that Greg¬ 
ory's views on slavery stand out so strikingly. The locus classicus 
for Gregory's diatribe against slavery can be found in his fourth 
homily on Ecclesiastes. Because of the revolutionary nature of 
this text, I quote it in full.^’ This will enable one to engage the 
critiques of both Moriarty and Elm which will be discussed 
below and to analyze the text for oneself. 

Gregory interprets the Preacher as making a public confes¬ 
sion of his sins, consequently slavery is deemed immoral.^^ 

For what is such a gross example of arrogance in 
the matters enumerated above—an opulent house, 
and an abundance of vines, and ripeness in vege¬ 
table-plots, and collecting waters in pools and 


The exact date of this synod is unknown, for the various proposals see NPNF 
2 14 89-90 

Council of Gangra, canon 3, Mansi 2 1101 A, NPNF 2 14 93 

” Gregory of Nyssa, In EccUstasten 4, edited by Paul Alexander, Gregortt Nysseni 
Opera vol 5 (Leiden E J Brill, 1962) henceforth GNO 5 334,10-338,22, trans¬ 
lated by Stuart George Hall and Rachel Moriarty, Homtlies on Ecclesiastes in Gregory 
of Nyssa Homilies on Ecclesiastes—an English Version with Supporting Studies (New 
York Walter de Gruyter, 1993), 73-75 This reference refers to all of the subsequent 
block quotations, the full text is broken up by my comments For two other English 
translations of this passage see Dennis, “Gregory of Nyssa’s Attack on Slavery,” 1065- 
1067 and Mar Gregorios, Cosmic Man, 134-36 
See Gregory ofNyssa, In Ecclesiasten 3, GNO 5 317,13-318,8, Hall 61 and homily 
4, GNO 5 334,5-6 and 338,23-339,1, Hall 73 & 76 
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channelling them in gardens—as for a human 
being to think himself the master of his own kind? 

“I got me slaves and slave-girls/' he says, “and 
homebred slaves were born for me.” Do you no¬ 
tice the enormity of the boast? This kind of lan¬ 
guage is raised up as a challenge to God. For we 
hear from prophecy that “all things are the slaves” 
of the power that transcends all. So, when some¬ 
one turns the property of God into his own prop¬ 
erty and arrogates dominion to his own kind, so as 
to think himself the owner of men (auSpoov = 
men)^^ and women, what is he doing but over¬ 
stepping his own nature through pride, regarding 
himself as something different from his subordi¬ 
nates? 

Gregory points out that the master is of the same human 
nature as the slave. God alone is the only true Lord and Master 
to whom everything belongs. Owning another person is pre¬ 
tentious and oversteps the bonds of nature. 

“I got me slaves and slave-girls.” What do you 
mean? You condemn man to slavery, when his 
nature is free and possesses free will (cXeuOcpa... 
kqI auTC^ouatOS = self-determination), and you 
legislate in competition with God, overturning his 
law for the human species. The one made on the 
specific terms that he should be the owner of the 
earth, and appointed to government by the Crea¬ 
tor—him you bring under the yoke of slavery, as 
though defying and fighting against the divine de¬ 
cree. 

Created in the image of God, all human persons are free 
and self-determining.^^ By natural law they are all equal and 


”ln this translation, all the other instances m which the English term “man” or 
“men” appears it is more exactly human being(s), i e , ayQptDTTOs* 

^Tor the pivotal role that freedom plays in Gregory’s anthropology see Jerome Gaith, 
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sovereignly self-willed. Thus slavery countermands the natural 
order established by God and is the product of arrogance. As 
Bergada points out, the term eXeuGepos designates freedom in 
the civil and political arena, as opposed to bondage.Humans 
are naturally free as well as endowed with self-determination. 
They are to enjoy civil freedom as well as psychological auton¬ 
omy. Gregory continues his rhetorical argument against slavery. 
You have forgotten the limits of your authority, 
and that your rule is confined to control over 
things without reason. For it says, “Let them rule 
over” winged creatures and fishes and four-footed 
things and creeping things. Why do you go be¬ 
yond what is subject to you and raise yourself up 
against the very species which is free, counting 
your own kind on a level with four-footed things 
and even footless things? “You have subjected all 
things” to man, declares the word through the 
prophecy, and in the text it lists the things subject, 

“cattle” and “oxen” and “sheep.” Surely human 
beings have not been produced from your cattle? 

Surely cows have not conceived human stock? Ir¬ 
rational beasts are the only slaves of mankind. But 
to you these things are of small account. “Raising 
fodder for the cattle, and green plants for the 
slaves of men,” it says. But by dividing the human 
species in two with 'slavery’ and ‘ownership’ you 
have caused it to be enslaved to itself, and to be 
the owner of itself 

Authority can only properly be exercised with regard to 


La conception de la liberte chez Gregotre de Nysse (Pans Vrin, 1953), Verna E F Har¬ 
rison, Grace and Human Freedom according to St Gregory of Nyssa (Lewiston, NY 
Edwin Mellen Press, 1992), and Tito di Stefano, “La liberta radicale deirimmagme 
secondo S Gregorio di Nissa,” Divus Thomas 75 (1972) 431-54 In chapter three of 
my dissertation I focus on the psychological dimensions of freedom 

^"See Bergada, “La condemnation de Tesclavage dans I’Homehe IV,” 188 and 191 
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oneself and irrational creation. Humans were not designed by 
God to rule over one another. Slavery divides the human spe¬ 
cies and makes another group a subspecies. 

Gregory’s insights into the corrosive dynamics of slavery 
have been all too grievously actualized in Western society dur¬ 
ing and after the colonial period when slavery became em¬ 
broiled with racial ideologies. It is all too easy to categorize 
human persons differing from oneself as part of a subspecies. 
However, in antiquity, slavery was not a racial issue based upon 
skin color or ethnicity. Tarn catalogues the following ethnic 
make-up of purchased slaves, the commonest being: Greek, 
Macedonian, Thracian, Syrian, Roman and Italian; Macedoni¬ 
ans fetched the highest market price.^^ Slaves were the product 
of war or economic indentured servitude.In fact, in the 
Mediterranean world there was little if any consideration of 

race. 

‘‘I got me slaves and slave girls.” For what price, 
tell me? What did you find in existence worth as 
much as this human nature? What price did you 
put on rationality? How many obols did you 
reckon the equivalent of the likeness of God? How 
many staters did you get for selling the being 
shaped by God? 'God said, let us make man in 
our own image and likeness.’ If he is in the like¬ 
ness of God, and rules the whole earth, and has 

See Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization, 105-06 

See Frank M Snowden, Jr, Blacks in Antiquity Ethiopians in the Greco-Roman 
Experience (Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1970), 170-78 Questions in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as to whether Africans and Native Americans 
(North and South) possessed souls belies this underlying prejudice which seeks to 
validate their exploitation by the “superior” social group 

See Snowden, Blacks in Antiquity, 186 “Race” is a non-scientific term with no 
basis in biological or genetic empirical data, it is a social construct If anything, the 
“race” which received the notoriety was that of the fair white skinned peoples of 
Great Britain and Germania who were in marked contrast to the darker skinned 
Mediterranean peoples Many times these “whites” were enslaved because of con¬ 
quest 
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been granted authority over everything on earth 
from God, who is his buyer, tell me? Who is his 
seller? To God alone belongs this power; or rather, 
not even to God himself. For “his gracious gifts,” 
it says, “are irrevocable.” God would not therefore 
reduce the human race to slavery, since he himself, 
when we had been enslaved to sin, spontaneously 
recalled us to freedom. But if God does not en- 
slave what is free, who is he that sets his own 
power above God’s? 

If indeed one presumes to buy another human being, how 
can one possibly pay a fair price for such a “possession?” Here 
Gregory underscores the intrinsic and immeasurable value of 
human life. It is not to be bartered or trivialized. The divine 
image cannot be up for sale; no one can purchase a person. 

How too shall the ruler of the whole earth and all 
earthly things be put up for sale? For the property 
of the person sold is bound to be sold with him, 
too. So how much do we think the whole earth is 
worth? And how much all the things on the earth? 

If they are priceless, what price is the one above 
them worth, tell me? Though you were to say “the 
whole world,” even so you have not found the 
price he is worth. He who knew the nature of 
mankind rightly said that the whole world was not 
worth giving in exchange for a human soul. 
Whenever a human being is for sale, therefore, 
nothing less than the owner of the earth is led into 
the sale-room. Presumably, then, the property 
belonging to him is up for auction too. That 
means the earth, the islands, the sea, and all that is 
in them. What will the buyer pay, and what will 
the vendor accept, considering how much prop¬ 
erty is entailed in the deal? 

Alexander notes that according to Roman Law a slave’s 
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property is not included in the sale of the slave: ‘'Gregory is in 
error.”^^ Wickham accepts this comment and thereby concludes 
that Gregory’s audience was not composed of lawyers/^ Both 
commentators, however, miss the fundamental point Gregory is 
making: no human person is intrinsically a slave; as a free per¬ 
son the property, in fact, would be sold along with him. 

Gregory argues, as human persons one is created in the im¬ 
age and likeness of God. One’s value is relational, not quantifi¬ 
able. Though Gregory does not employ the term TTpoaonrov in 
this text, the prosopic dynamic underpins his argumentation, 
for the human person must be assessed according to his proper 
relationship with all of creation, and primarily with the Crea- 
tor.^^ Furthermore, if God has redeemed humanity, delivering it 
from slavery to sin, bringing human persons into intimate rela¬ 
tionship with God, how can one dare enslave another person in 
any fashion whatsoever? What God originally created to be sov¬ 
ereign and free, as well as guaranteed as co-heirs with Christ 
through redemption, cannot rightly be robbed of its integrity 
and liberty. The equality of God’s grace abolishes human social 
distinctions and classifications. Gregory resumes his argument 
concerning the purchase of another human being. 

But has the scrap of paper, and the written con¬ 
tract, and the counting out of obols deceived you 
into thinking yourself the master of the image of 
God? What folly! If the contract were lost, if the 
writing were eaten away by worms, if a drop of 
water should somehow seep in and obliterate it, 
what guarantee have you of their slavery? What 
have you to sustain your title as owner? 

Though Gregory does not say so, it appears that in the back 

See Alexander, GNO 5 337 note for lines 1-2. 

See Wickham, “Homily 4,” 178-79 

Gregory of Nyssa utilizes the term irpoatoTTov in a relational sense to underscore 
the face-to-face contact and relationship operative between a human person and 
another, once again see my dissertation. 
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of his mind is the idea of the price which Christ paid for hu¬ 
manity’s redemption and the document—the New Testa¬ 
ment—which testifies to one’s liberty. This contract cannot be 
nullified or destroyed. 

I see no superiority over the subordinate accruing 
to you from the title other than the mere title. 

What does this power contribute to you as a per¬ 
son?—not longevity, nor beauty, nor good health, 
nor superiority in virtue. Your origin is from the 
same ancestors, your life is of the same kind, suf¬ 
ferings of soul and body prevail alike over you 
who own him and over the one who is subject to 
your ownership—pains and pleasures, merriment 
and distress, sorrows and delights, rages and ter¬ 
rors, sickness and death. Is there any difference in 
these things between the slave and his owner? Do 
they not draw in the same air as they breathe? Do 
they not see the sun in the same way? Do they not 
alike sustain their being by consuming food? Is 
not the arrangement of their guts the same? Are 
not the two one dust after death? Is there not one 
judgment for them?—a common Kingdom, and a 
common Gehenna? 

If you are equal in all these ways, therefore, in 
what respect have you something extra, tell me, 
that you who are human think yourself the master 
of a human being, and say, “I got me slaves and 
slave-girls,” like herds of goats or pigs. For when 
he said, “I got me slaves and slave-girls,” he added 
that abundance in flocks of sheep and cattle came 
to him. For he says, “and much property in cattle 
and sheep became mine,” as though both cattle 
and slaves were subject to his authority to an equal 
degree. 

Thus Gregory concludes his diatribe against slavery. All 
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human persons are equal by nature and grace. There is no basis 
whatsoever for the institution of slavery. Notably, Gregory of 
Nyssa is the first Christian abolitionist."^^ He goes beyond both 
Paul's acquiescence and the subsequent tradition's acceptance 
of the social status quo."^^ For theological reasons grounded in 
the equality and dignity of personhood reflecting the image of 
God, Gregory sounds the clarion call for the overthrow of such 
an unjust and denigrating system. His comments on slavery are 
not limited to this homily alone, as Dennis leads one to be- 
lieve.^"^ This is not just an isolated theological position. But be¬ 
fore reviewing Gregory's position concerning slavery, 
Moriarty's contentions must be addressed. 

Moriarty renders the service of uncovering how this homily 
is “a rhetorical set piece, with proem, declamation of the case, 
proof established by refutation, metaphor, character, even a 
joke, and a pithy epilogue.” She goes on to note, “This pattern 
was widely used in the practice and teaching of rhetoric.Mo¬ 
riarty likewise suggests various topot which might haven the 
rhetorical repertoire. However, she argues that “The Christian 
exegetical moralizing leads to no practical conclusion.Mori¬ 
arty finally contends, “It may be that, like his contemporaries, 
he simply did not make the connection between theory and 
practice, and for his rhetorical purpose was content to support a 
standard topos with Christian exegesis to replace pagan argu- 


According to Dennis, no other Father before Gregory attacks the existence of 
slavery, see Dennis, '‘Gregory of Nyssa’s Attack on Slavery,” 1071. I, too, have 
not found anyone predating Gregory’s stance 

Mar Gregorios calls this homily “a most eloquent defense ot the freedom of 
every single human being, unparalleled in classical pagan or Christian antiquity,” 
Cosmic Man, 133 

Here Dennis’ appraisal is misleading, see Dennis, “Gregory of Nyssa’s Attack 
on Slavery,” 1072 note 42 

Moriarty, “Human Owners, Human Slaves,” 63 

Moriarty, “Human Owners, Human Slaves,” 64 The same remark is made again 
on page 65 
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ment and to fit it to his text.”'^^ Moriarty appears to be disap¬ 
pointed that at the end of his sermon Gregory did not call ex¬ 
plicitly for the abolition of slavery and spell out the sociological 
consequences. A literary reason can be postulated for this: The 
homily is not written in a linearly progressive fashion of argu¬ 
mentation (as expected by the modern way of thinking) but is 
chiastic in structure. 

A brief word needs to be said about chiasms. In a chiasmus 
at least “four clauses are arranged crosswise.Actually, a chias¬ 
tic structure may include a non-duplicated middle term. Lund 
discerns several “laws governing chiastic structures.” I shall 
quote the first four which are most important; the other laws 
do not countermand those which are prior. Lund concludes, 


{\)The center is always the turning point. The cen¬ 
ter, as we shall see, may consist of one, two, three, 
or even four lines. (2) At the center there is often a 
change in the trend of thought, and an antithetic 
idea is introduced. After this the original trend is 
resumed and continued until the system is con¬ 
cluded. For want of a better name, we shall desig¬ 
nate this feature the law of the shift at the center. 
(3) Identical terms are often distributed in such a 
fashion that they occur in the extremes and at the 
center of their respective system, and nowhere else 
in the system. (4) There are also many instances of 
ideas, occurring at the center of one system and 
recurring in the extremes of a corresponding sys¬ 
tem, the second system evidently having been con¬ 
structed to match the first. We shall call this 


Moriarty, “Human Owners, Human Slaves,” 68. The pagan argument to which 
she refers did not call for the abolition of slavery but rather for the better treatment 
of slaves. 

See Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, 

revised and augmented by Henry Stuart Jones (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978). 
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feature the law of shift from center to the extremes 
(Lund's italics)/^ 

This was a familiar Greek rhetorical method/” In fact, 
Gregory regularly utilized chiastic structure in his writings.'^* In 
long passages it is more difficult to discern the chiasm, but 
scholars substantiate that these dynamics can be at work in such 

52 

texts. 

A chiasm can be evidenced in Gregory's fourth homily. 
Consequently, the main argument for the abolition of slavery 
occurs not at the conclusion of his homily but at the center. 
The basic structure is as follows: 

a a human being to think himself the master of his own kind 

b regarding himself as different from his subordinates 

c nature is free, possessing self-determination 

d property: irrational creatures 

e image & likeness of God: rationality and freedom 

d' property: inanimate objects 

c' impossible to master the image of God which is free 

b'no superiority over subordinates due to title 

a' who are you to think yourself the master of a human being? 

I do not wish to become embroiled in a long analysis of the 

Nils Wilhelm Lund, Chiasmus in the New Testament: A Study in Formgeschichte 
(Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 1942), 40-41. 

For background on the chiasmus in Greek literature see Charles H. Talbert, 
Literary Patterns, Theological Themes, and the Genre of Luke-Acts (Missoula, 
MT: Society of Biblical Literature, 1974), 67-70 and John W. Welch, “Chiasmus 
in Ancient Greek and Latin Literature,” in Chiasmus in Antiquity, edited by John 
W. Welch (Hildesheim, Germany: Gerstenberg Verlag, 1981), 250-68 as well as 
his “Chiasmus in the New Testament,” Chiasmus in Antiquity, 211-49. 

’’ See Gregory of Nyssa, Epistula 24.5, GNO 8.2 76,12-19; Refutatio confessionis 
Eunomii, (CE 2.2), GNO 2 317,20-27; Oratio catechetica magna 15, Srawley Gk 
66,6-11; and Refutatio confessionis Eunomii (CE 2.12), GNO 2 374,7-17. These 
passages are respectively discussed in my dissertation, pp. 357-60, 567-68, and 
584-85. 

” Refer to the works cited above which provide numerous examples. 
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text; the parallelisms should be self-evident. Mastronarde points 
out that a chiasmus can serve as an answer to a question with 
double import.^'^ Gregory's sermon is addressed to Christians; if 
you were originally created as the image and likeness of God 
whose stamp is freedom, how can you entertain the notion that 
you can own another human being? Gregory is not calling for 
the absolute abolition of slavery, but for its rejection by Chris¬ 
tians. His argumentation is adroit, because if the empire is truly 
Christian, then slavery must be legally abolished. Admittedly, 
he does not draw out the sociological consequences; he is pre¬ 
occupied with the theological import of freedom which does, 
however, bear practical implications. Gregory’s position con¬ 
cerning slavery is found literally at the core of his sermon: 

“God said, let us make man in our own image and 
likeness.” If he is in the likeness of God, and rules 
the whole earth, and has been granted authority 
over everything on earth from God, who is his 
buyer, tell me? Who is his seller? To God alone 
belongs this power; or rather, not even to God 
himself 

No one has the authority to buy or to sell a human being, 
not even God. What more needs to be said? Gregory’s argu¬ 
ment is to the point. Slavery is wrong. 

Gregory resolutely believed that “We are all equal by na¬ 
ture.In another sermon, he told his congregation, “It is not 
nature, but power that has divided mankind into servants 
(SouXetav = slavery) and masters.In his De hominis opificio, 
Gregory redoundingly stressed that since human persons are 

See Donald J. Mastronarde, Contact and Discontinuity: Some Conventions of 
Speech and Action on the Greek Tragic Stage (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1979), 41. 

Gregory of Nyssa, De beatitudinibus 1, GNO 7.2 88,13-14; translated by Hilda 
C. Graef, The Beatitudes in Ancient Christian Writers, vol. 18 (New York: New¬ 
man Press, 1954), 95; henceforth ACW. 

Gregory ofNyssa, De oratione dominica 5, GNO 7.2 70,21-22; ACW 18:81. 
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created in God’s image they are free, self-determining and even 
sovereign. He expressed this same theme in his Orations of the 
Lord’s Prayer, '‘God has endowed humanity with self- 
determination.”^^' “Therefore he who is subject to you by cus¬ 
tom and law is yet equal to you in dignity of nature. This 
personal integrity cannot be abrogated, for humanity was origi¬ 
nally constituted with “the power to govern oneself without a 
master and to lead a life devoid of grief and labour.Gregory 
continues, “what was meant to rule has been enslaved.God 
does not renege on the divine gifts. 

Gregory advocated the same theological position against 
slavery in his Contra Eunomium. “To divide a creation that re¬ 
tains by right of nature equal privileges into slaves and a ruling 
power, one part in command, the other in subjection” would 
be tyranny and an usurpation of the order established by God.^’^^ 
According to the bishop of Nyssa, slavery “is a mutilation of a 
living being’s integrity.Thus during an Easter sermon, he 
encouraged masters to liberate their slaves since Christ delivered 
all from bondage on that day. 

Now is the prisoner freed, the debtor forgiven, the 
slave is liberated by the good and kindly procla¬ 
mation of the church, not being rudely struck on 
the cheek and released from beatings with a beat- 

Gregory of Nyssa, De oratione domtmca 5, GNO 7 2 71,4-5, my translation tov 
6e av0pa)iToy tt] auTefoiaito KareKoaiiTjaev 

Gregory of Nyssa, De oratione dommica 5, GNO 7 2 71,5-6, ACW 18 81 The full 
passage echoes the same arguments found in Homily 4 on Ecclesiastes 

Gregory of Nyssa, De beatitudmibus 3, GNO 7 2 105,16-17, ACW 18 113 

Gregory of Nyssa, De beatitudmibus 3, GNO 7 2 105,28-106,1, ACW 18 113 
Admittedly, the primary thrust of this excursus deals with the ramifications of sin and 
the subsequent spiritual enslavement, but Gregory likewise views societal evils as the 
result of moral turpitude I believe Gregory intended the passage to function on two 
levels at the same time 

Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomtum 1 35, GNO 1 178,17-20, NPNF 2 5 84 

Gregory of Nyssa, Antirrheticus adversus Apollinarium 23, GNO 3.1 165,5-6, 
my translation qKpcuTqpLaojievoy Kara Tr|V tou auprrXqpaxTLy XijjPqy. 
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ing, nor being exhibited to the mob on a stand as 
though it were a show, getting insult and indignity 
as the beginning of his freedom, but released and 
acknowledged with equal decency. 

Offering a few more comments comparing this manumis¬ 
sion to Pharaoh’s releasing his cupbearer, Gregory made it spe¬ 
cifically clear that his sermon was not just a mere flourish of 
words; he called for literal action and social change. 

You masters have heard; mark my saying as a 
sound one; do not slander me to your slaves as 
praising the day with false rhetoric, take away the 
pain from oppressed souls as the Lord does the 
deadness from bodies, transform their disgrace 
into honour, their oppression into joy, their fear 
of speaking into openness; bring out the prostrate 
from their corner as if from their graves, let the 

beauty of the feast blossom like a flower upon eve- 

62 

ryone. 

Thus I must disagree with Moriarty who asserts that Greg¬ 
ory’s fourth homily on Ecclesiastes was merely an exercise in 
rhetoric and not a summons for sociological change; his mes¬ 
sage is consistent. Commenting on that fourth homily, Wick¬ 
ham concludes, '‘Slavery is, of course, an issue for public 
conscience and morality, and Gregory’s arguments are, in the 
end, arguments for the abolition of slavery. 

Because the human person is intrinsically marked by self- 
determination, the desire to overthrow slavery is inevitable; "A 
state of independence and freedom is the tendency of the mo¬ 
tion of man’s will.”^"^ This theme recurs in other sermons, "The 

See Gregory of Nyssa, In Sanctum Pascha, GNO 9 250,14-251,10, translated 
by Stuart George Hall, Discourse on the Holy Pascha in The Easter Sermons of 
Gregory of Nyssa (Philadelphia Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, Ltd., 1981), 8- 
9 

Wickham, “Homily 4,” 179, 

Gregory of Nyssa, De hominis opificio 16 14, PG 44 185A, NPNF 2.5 406. 
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highest form of freedom is to be master of oneself.”^^ In fine, 
Gregory was committed to the full equality and liberty of all 
persons since they are fundamentally images of God. Gregory 
enjoined, “Kindness consists in . . . extending a generous hand 
to slaves who have little happiness at the beginning of their 
bondage and suffer bitterly on in life.”^ Love for one’s fellow- 
man, means that the Christian must work for the alleviation of 
the slave’s plight. 

But did Gregory approve of a slave’s fighting for his own 
freedom? Apparently so, for in De virginitate he compared 
“those who energetically fight against the more shameful pleas¬ 
ures but seek pleasure elsewhere in honors and administrative 
power” to: 

the slave who, desiring freedom, does not make an 
effort to be released from slavery, but changes 
masters because he thinks that freedom is an ex¬ 
change of lords. For we are all equally slaves, even 
if we do not have the same masters, as long as any 
sin has power over us and rules us by force. 

Clearly, Gregory appreciated the slave’s fighting for his or 
her own freedom and not simply acquiescing to the state of 
bondage. Here the bishop of Nyssa appears to dissent from the 
Synod of Gangra. 

For Gregory, the abolition of slavery also followed upon the 
full embracing of virtue, dp€Tf|, so dear to the Greeks. 

Freedom means being independent and without a 
master. It was given to us in the beginning by God, 
but it was obscured by the shame of our debts. All 
freedom is essentially the same and identical with it- 


Gregory of Nyssa, De beatitudinibus 8, GNO 7 2 169,10-11, ACW 18 173 

Gregory of Nyssa, Contra usurarios, GNO 9 202,17-21, translated by Casimir 
McCambley, “Against Usury,” Greek Theological Orthodox Review 36 (1990) 
299 

Gregory of Nyssa, De virginitate 17 1, GNO 8 1 313,16-314,2, FC 58 54 
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self. Consequently, everything that is free is in har¬ 
mony with whatever is similar to itself But virtue 
knows no master. Therefore, all freedom, being 
without a master, consists in virtue.^’* 

If this virtue is denied a person, that human being is deni¬ 
grated, for “slavery is dishonour.”^^ Consequently, Gregory 
taught from his pulpit that if people were to live out con¬ 
sciously the Beatitude: “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy”—by a disposition of equality and goodwill for 
the welfare of their fellow human being—then. 

Life would no longer be lived in diametrically op¬ 
posite ways; man would no longer be distressed by 
want or humiliated by slavery, nor would dishon¬ 
our sadden him. For all things would be common 
to all, and his life as a citizen would be marked by 
complete equality before the law, since the man 
who was responsible for the government would of 
his own free will be on a level with the rest.^° 

Under grace, no one is above the law of charity and equality. 

Likewise, the law of mercy calls for social equality on all lev¬ 
els. Gregory preached. 

Life is in many ways divided up into opposites, 
since it may be spent as slave or as master, in riches 
or poverty, in fame or dishonour, in bodily infir¬ 
mity or in good health—in all such things there is 
division. Therefore the creature in need should be 
made equal to the one who has a larger share, and 
that which goes short should be filled by what has 
abundance; this is the law mercy gives men.^’ 

Gregory ofNyssa, De anima et resurrecttone, PG 46:101 D, FC 58:243. 

Gregory ofNyssa, Contra Eunomtum 3 8 (CE 10.4), GNO 2 260,11, NPNF 
2.5.228 

Gregory ofNyssa, De heatitudinibus 5, GNO 7 2 127,22-27; ACW 18:134. 

Gregory ofNyssa, De heatitudinibus 5, GNO 7 2 126,8-14; ACW 18:132. 
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Gregory of Nyssa believed that in a Christian society there 
should be equality, and hence, slavery and every other injustice 
should be abolished. This is because in heaven—the ideal soci¬ 
ety— 

social differences are abolished, for there is neither 
subjection nor sovereignty, poverty nor opulence, 
scum nor nobility, plebeian baseness nor dignified 
dynasty, nor is there any room for such inequali¬ 
ties....Both political and juridical equality will 
reign, distributing to each one in a totally free and 
peaceful manner whatsoever each chooses/^ 

Such was Gregory’s theological perspective. 

But when it came down to Gregory’s own lived experience 
‘'did he simply not make the connection between theory and 
practice” as Moriarty posits? Is Elm correct when she contends 
concerning both Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa, 
“The two Gregorys denounced the institution of slavery, de¬ 
scribing it as unnatural and a tyranny, but in practice neither 
one maintained their own laudable standards, for both owned 
slaves”?^^ To substantiate her claims regarding Gregory of 
Nyssa, Elm refers to his Homiha in Ecclesiasten 4 and Vita S. 
Macrina 30,3^4. 

Gregory’s fourth homily has already been studied. The pas¬ 
sage in the Life of Macrina remains to be analyzed. Elm gives no 
reason for citing this text, thus I will address several possibili¬ 
ties. The context is that of the death of Macrina and the prepa¬ 
ration of her body for burial. The lines in question read, “I 


Gregory of Nyssa, De mortms, GNO 9 35,16-20 & 37,10-13, my translation 
liriTe eyovaa TTpayiioTa \xr\Te irapexouaa, ev r| SouXeta re kql KUptorris kql 
Tievia Kat ttXovtos euyeyeta T€ kql Suayeveta kqi l6lu)Tlkt^ TaTTeLvoTrjs kql 
a^itup-aTiKT) Suvaareta kgl Trdaa rotauTri aywiiaXta ouk ex^t .. taj^yo- 

pta 6e Tis KQL Laoyo|iLa Sta TTaaT]s eXeyOeptas eLpTivtKfjs tw tcov 4)ux«^^ 6rnioj 
aypTToXLTeyeTQL eKetyo eKaarou exovTOs oirep av eayrd) eTouiaai) €k 
TTpoatpeaewg 

^ See Elm, Yirgtns ofGod\ 103 n 87 
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ordered one of my men to bring the robe.”^"^ Clarke’s transla¬ 
tion implies that the man was a servant, and such an impression 
is substantiated by the French version accompanying the Greek 
critical text in the Sources chretiennes: “Pour ma part, j’ordonnai 
a Tun de mes serviteurs d’apporter le vetement.”^^ Giannarelli 
translates likewise in Italian, Ordinal a uno dei miei servi di 
portare la vesteT^^ But are these translations justified? The Greek 
reads, Kal eyo) [xev Tr\v eaGfira tcov e\iQ>v tlvl TTpooa- 
yayeiv cveKcXenadpriv. The phrase translated as “one of my 
servants” is simply “one of mine.” The verb eyKeXeuo) in the 
middle voice can also mean to ask, to invite, besides to com- 
mand;^^ it is not to be confused with eyKaXeo) which does 
mean to order, to summon officially. Thus the following trans¬ 
lations are more faithful to the Greek: “I told one of my atten¬ 
dants to bring in the robe;”^^ and, “I for my part told one of my 
own company to bring me the robe.”^^ I would render it as, “I 
asked one of my companions to bring in the robe.” 

But who is this someone? There is no definite reason to 
conclude that the person in question was a slave. The phrase 
T(3v €|I(ji)V TLVL is non-descript. It very well could have been 
someone accompanying Gregory on his journey. Gregory refers 
to an “us” on the road.^^ Macrina made sure that “we” were fed 
and refreshed, before “we” returned to her presence when she 
recounted her life’s story.^' The “we” were present the next day 
at her deathbed.^^ It is hard to imagine a slave eating with his 

William K Lowther Clarke, The Life of St Macnna (London SPCK, 1916), 64 

” Pierre Maraval, Gregoire de Nysse Vte de sainte Macrtne, SC 178 (Pans Editions du 
Cerf, 1971), 239/41 

Elena Giannarelli, La vita dt S Macrina (Milan Edizioni Paoline, 1988), 137 
’’’’ Gregory uses it in such senses in Vitas Macrina 19,20, 37,18 and 38,17 
Callahan, FC 58 184 

Kevin Corrigan, The Life of Saint Macrina (Toronto Peregrina, 1989), 53 
See Gregory ofNyssa, Vitas Macrina 15,26 & 28, 16,3 & 6, SC 178 192 & 194 
See Gregory ofNyssa, Vitas Macrina 19,36 - 20,6, SC 178 204/06 
See Gregory ofNyssa, Vita s Macrina 22,10-12, SC 178 212 
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master and being present during these intimate encounters. 
This other person (or persons) could have been either a subdea¬ 
con or deacon. In the paragraph previous to “I for my part told 
one of my own company to bring me the robe,” Gregory had 
spoken of the deaconess Lampadium who served Macrina. This 
someone very well could have been a deacon who served the 
bishop of Nyssa. Furthermore, in the same work, Vita s, 
Macnna, when Gregory wished to say slave or servant he used 
SouXos or UTTOXGiptos.^^ There is no reason why he would not 
have used one of these terms here if he meant to say ‘‘slave.” 

Consequently, Elm’s remark that Gregory owned slaves is 
totally unwarranted both textually and contextually. Nor can he 
be charged with not maintaining his “own laudable standards.” 
I know of no text, either explicit or implicit, which proves that 
Gregory of Nyssa himself owned slaves.^"* Endorsing a perspec¬ 
tive diametrically different than that of his predecessors and 
contemporaries, it is difficult to conceive of Gregory’s being 
vague or hypocritical on this issue. The bishop of Nyssa con¬ 
sistently upheld the dignity of human freedom and repeatedly 
spoke out against slavery. While he did not devote his life solely 
to this cause, he was, nevertheless, ardent in his belief that slav¬ 
ery should be abolished because all human beings are created in 
the image and likeness of God which endows them with an in¬ 
violable freedom and self-determination. Gregory’s sermons 
were not mere rhetorical devices, but theological summons for 
the transformation of humanity in practical and concrete terms. 
For him there was no separation between theology, spirituality 
and Christian behavior. 


See Gregory of Nyssa, Vitas Macrina 7, 4 & 7, SC 178 164 

There is, however, the case of his being granted an imperial escort by carnage 
which might have included servants, see Epistula 2 12-13, GNO 8 2 17,1-13 For a 
survey of this affair see the “Introduction"’ by Maraval in SC 363 32-38 
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Virtue Ethics and Its Suitability for 
Orthodox Christianity 


Joseph Woodill 

Virtue has once again become a central concern of ethicists. 
The recent interest in recovering theories of virtue has been traced 
to an article published by G.E.M. Anscombe. Anscombes 
ground-breaking claim was that the recent modes of doing ethics 
should be abandoned and replaced by virtue as the central concern 
of ethics. “In the wake of Anscombs article a flood of books and 
essays appeared discussing the virtues, and Virtue theory’ soon 
became a major option in contemporary moral philosophy.”^ The 
dissatisfaction with contemporary ethics among philosophers was 
soon to be found among theologians. Gilbert Meilaender, a 
Lutheran ethicist, writes: “All around us are signs, if not of a revival 
in being virtuous, at least of a new interest in a theory of the 
virtues.”^ Meilaender claims that the widespread dissatisfaction 
with contemporary ethics seems centered in its “understanding of 
the moral life which focuses primarily on duties, obligations, 
troubling moral dilemmas, and borderline cases.Meilaender 
maintains that a turn to virtue would encourage other considera¬ 
tions and a new understanding of ethics. For an ethic of virtue, 

Being not doing takes center stage; for what we ought to 
do may depend on the sort of person we are. What 
duties we perceive may depend upon what virtues shape 
our vision of the world.^ 

1 James Rachels, The Elements of Moral Philosophy y 2d ed , (New York McGraw-Hill, 
Inc, 1986), 161 

2 Gilbert C Meilaender, The Theory and Practice of Virtue (Notre Dame, Indiana 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1984), 1 

3 IbidA-'b 

4 Ibid A 
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Paul Wadell, a Catholic ethicist, summarizes the sense of the 
inadequacy of recent ethics and the attraction of virtue ethics for 
theologians with these words; 

When we survey the literature today what we too often 
discover is not something to guide and instruct us, but 
an approach that does not go deep enough. What is 
missing is any normative sense of what being human 
entails. This is why we feel ethics so often misses the 
mark. We know morality involves becoming a certain 
kind of person. We know it entails a transformation of 
the self through habits and practices that work changes 
necessary for goodness. As Christians, we know the 
moral life is the spiritual life, the religious-sacramental 
life we have with God, a studied ongoing attempt to 
establish ourselves Gods friends.^ 

Almost all of the desired features described above by Wadell were 
already in place as early as 1965 in a work by the Jewish theologian 
Abraham J. Heschel. Heschel published, in very few pages, a complete 
outline of what is, effectively, a virtue ethic in the book Who Is Marvt 
Heschel establishes the “ought” that propels his ethic in the distinction 
and discontinuity between mere “human being” and the more of 
striving after “being human.” There is to be found a logic, a practical 
reason, disclosed as one strives after being fully human. Heschel 
maintains that the proper categories to describe humanity must be 
practiced and, thereby, attained. Heschel insists that “to be human we 
must know what human being means, how to acquire, how to 
preserve it.”^ These are all questions of virtue: who we are, where we 
are going, and how to get there.^ 

5 Paul J Wadell, Friendship and the Moral Life (Notre Dame, Indiana University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1989), 12 

6 Abraham Joshua Heschel, Who Is Man^ (Stanford, California Stanford University 
Press, 1965), 29 

7 Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue A Study in Moral Theory, 2d ed, (Notre Dame, 
Indiana University of Notre Dame Press, 1984), 205, notes that “the unity of virtue in 
someone’s life is intelligible only as a characteristic of a unitary life, a life that can be 
conceived as a whole ” 
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Heschel s answer to how one might acquire and maintain the 
ought of ‘'being human” are a number of sensibilities. Heschel 
maintains that “these features or sensibilities are no disparate 
trifles, random impressions, arbitrarily registered, but rather nec¬ 
essary components which constitute the essence of being hu¬ 
man.” These are skills peculiar to the telos of humanity “within 
which man must be understood in his being human as distin¬ 
guished from being animal, from being beastly.”^ 

Some of these “features” of authentic human existence are 
preciousness, uniqueness, opportunity, and nonfinality. All of 
these modes are what we ought to be, but they must be acquired. 
Heschel writes: 

It is a fatal illusion to assume that to be human is a fact 
given with human being rather than a goal and an 
achievement. To animals the world is what it is; to man 
this is a world in the making, and being human means 
being on the way, striving, waiting, hoping. 

These “virtues” are not acquired in solitude, according to Heschel: 
“Man alone is a conceit.”^ ^ Community is absolutely necessary, as are 
models of wisdom. Heschel notes that one “always looks for a model 
or an example to follow.” For Heschel, as with Meilaender, “what 
determines ones being human is the image one adopts.” 

Heschel summarizes his ethics by insisting that all of this 
points toward character education. “Life is clay, and character is 
form.”^"^ “Right living,” Heschel insists, “is like a work of art, the 
product of a vision and of a wrestling.”This striving after the 
characteristics that allow right living will take place, necessarily, 
within a community of tradition, because, Heschel writes, “the 

8 Heschel, Who is Man?, 31. 

9 Ihid.,5\-d>2. 

\0IbidA\- 

11 Ibid., 45. 

Mibid., 8. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid., 99. 

15 Ibid. 
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authentic individual is neither an end nor a beginning but a link 
between the ages, both memory and expectation.”^^ 

Heschel might be described as but another philosopher of 
being as long as he seems to be describing being qua being, but 
his point is that having an “ought” at the center of being human 
indicates a prior requiredness. This is theology: “Theology asks 
about being as creation.”*^ We strive, according to Heschel, after 
being human because there is a goal that comes with creation 
before the fact of being. Virtue is, then, a response to Gods 
searching. Striving is inherent in Heschels ethic, because God is 
in search of humanity. 

Not unlike more recent virtue theorists, Heschel holds that 
the problem is that “modern thinking has often lost its way by 
separating the problem of truth from the problem of living, 
cognition from mans total situation.”What would Heschel 
substitute for the confusion? He maintains that “the decisive form 
of human being is human living. Thus the |)roper theme for the 
study of man is the problem of living.” The confusion of 
contemporary morality stems, according to Heschel, from the 
attempt to derive “ought” from “is.” Heschel claims: 

Against the conception of the world as something just 
here, the Bible insists that the world is creation. Over all 
being stand the words: Let there be! And there was, and 
there is. To be is to obey the commandment of creation. 

Gods word is at stake in being. There is a cosmic piety 
in sheer being. What is endures as a response to a 
command. Philosophically the primacy of creation over 
being means that the “ought” precedes the “is.” The 
order of things goes back to an “order” of God.^^ 

16 /^ 2 ^ 

VI Ibid, 71 

18 It IS my suggestion that Heschel be considered a virtue ethicist To my knowledge, 
no one has ever so identified Heschel 

19 Who Is Man^y 94 

20 Ibid, 95 
2\ Ibid, 97 
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This insistence that an “ought” precedes any grasp of what “is” is 
also central to the thought of Alasdair MacIntyre, arguably the most 
influential theorist in the recent revival of virtue ethics.^ What we 
ought to become has to do with gaining virtues appropriate to a given 
end. MacIntyre—not unlike Heschel—thinks that the moral disarray 
of our age is due to the absence of a shared telos that would point to 
what ought to be. What modernity does have is a collection of ethical 
fragments of what remains to us after the traditions of virtue have 
been abandoned. It is MacIntyres argument that after the traditions 
of virtue were rejected, “the language of morality passed from a state 
of order to a state of disorder.”^ 

While the text After Virtue is MacIntyre s most often quoted 
book, he has held and traced an identifiable position since at least 
the 1966 publication of a history of ethics. The last chapter of that 
work laments that modern moral philosophy begins with the 
assertion of G.E. Moore that ethicists have heretofore simply been 
mistaken. It is Moores claim that prior ethicists have been con¬ 
fused about good, i.e., that earlier thinkers supposed there to be 
some natural property termed “good”—^which is, of course, 
Moores famous “naturalistic fallacy.” Here can be found, accord¬ 
ing to MacIntyre, the seeds ofemotivism. Emotivism, as explained 
by MacIntyre, is the position “that the only authority which moral 
views possess is that which we as individual agents give to them.” 

In contrast to a moral landscape made up of isolated individu- 

22 An oft-rehearsed argument stemming from David Hume to G E Moore has been 
understood to conclude that the move from any fact to what ought to be is a 
fundamental mistake, a fallacy The pertinent texts are David Hume, A Treatise of 
Human Nature published in 1739, especially Book III, Part 1, which was added m 
1740, and G E Moore, Pnnctpia Ethica (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 
1903) In each of MacIntyre’s major works there is a significant section devoted to 
the question of the relationship of “ought” to “what is ” One should be willing, in 
any case, to grant MacIntyre that from a classical context “ought signified the presence 
of statable reasons that transcended personal preferences,” according to Jeffrey Stout, 
Ethics After Babel The Language of Morals and Their Discontents (Boston. Beacon 
Press, 1988), 204 

23 MacIntyre, After Virtue, 11 

24 Alasdair MacIntyre, A Short History of Ethics (New York Collier Books, 1966), 264 
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als, maintaining incommensurable emotivist stances, MacIntyre 
would have us recover an ethics of virtue.Such a recovery would 
entail that a community agree on its end or telos. The characteristic 
tebs would entail virtues, skills, or excellences that would allow 
progress toward that end. All ofwhich would have an institutionalized 
form that would shelter and preserve the structures of virtue. In a 
reversal of the usual and expected criticism, MacIntyre maintains that 
in such a community of virtue not only is moral criticism possible, 
but that in no other sort of community is there an established moral 
vocabulary that would allow for criticism of the sort that might allow 
for resolution. MacIntyres position is that the interminable argu- 
ments of modernity are not simply because of profound differences, 
but because we have no common tradition that might adjudicate 
differences of interpretation. 

In place of a moral landscape of unresolvable conflict, MacIntyre 
has attempted to describe what any community of virtue might 
require, although he seems not to have advanced the locating of any 
such vital community of virtue. The oft-quoted conclusion to Afier 
Virtue IS a melancholic lament that we have no choice but to wait for 
the establishment of some such community. Stanley Hauerwas, in 
contrast, is certain that the searched-for community of virtue is 
Christianity. He has made it his task to describe Christianity as the 
concrete community that MacIntyre sought for in the abstract. 
Hauerwas has never written a book that did not credit MacIntyre with 

25 MacIntyre’s claim is that contemporary moral argument is, for the most part, an 
emotivist mix of disconnected fragments, which is the argument After Virtue 2 ind 
A Short History of Ethics For MacIntyre, there are but three possible stances available 
to the post-Enlightenment person These three are “Tradition,” “Encyclopaedia,” or 
“Genealogy ” The first is characterized by being “limited” to the frame of a tradition, 
the second is characterized by the claim that one might stand in all traditions at once, 
the last IS characterized by the claim that one need stand nowhere The three would 
be represented by Aristotle, Kant, and Nietzsche This last argument is the subject of 
Alasdair MacIntyre, Three Rival Versions of Moral Enquiry Encyclopaedia, Genealogy, 
and Tradition (Notre Dame, Indiana University of Notre Dame Press, 1990) An 
earlier book attempted to demonstrate that there is no universal rationality or notion 
of justice that might adjudicate these claims and, thus, we are forced either to the 
first or third stance This is the argument found in Alasdair MacIntyre, Whose Justice^ 
Which Rationality^ (Notre Dame, Indiana University of Notre Dame Press, 1988) 
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locating the fundamental notions that Hauerwas is attempting to 
incarnate. 

Most of the eighteen books published by Hauerwas are collec- 
tions of brief essays on a wide variety of subjects. There is no one 
book that might describe his position comprehensively. There is, 
however, an essay that is particularly helpful in presenting a concise 
overview of the Hauerwas project. This essay, entitled “The Politics 
of Church: How We Lay Bricks and Make Disciples.” marks an 
attempt to uncover and display the logical form of becoming a 
Christian in the light of MacIntyre s theoretical work. 

MacIntyre has employed readily recognizable skills as analogies 
to bridge the epistemological gap and to indicate how becoming 
moral is like being apprenticed to a craft. Hauerwas suggests that an 
everyday practice such as bricklaying might help Christians think 
about what it means to be church. Learning to be a mason involves 
entering a tradition of skillfulness in a particular way, because no one learns 
bricklaying as if it were newly minted from out of the private world of the 
apprentice. Rather, one learns crafts—and, by implication, becomes 
virtuous—by being guided into the present state of a history or tradition 
of ends, goods, ways, and mentors. Hauerwas explains that 

bricks have different names—for example, klinkers—to 
denote different qualities that make a difference about 
how one lays them. These differences are discovered 
often by apprentices being confronted with new chal¬ 
lenges, making mistakes, and then being taught how to 
do it by the more experienced.^^ 

All of this talk about bricklaying harkens back, of course, to a 
central metaphor of MacIntyre; and Hauerwas applauds the 
clarity brought to ethics by MacIntyres “extensive account of the 
craftlike nature of morality.”^^ Hauerwas continues: 

MacIntyre argues that the moral good is not available to 
any intelligent person no matter what their point of view. 

26 Stanley Hauerwas, (Nashville. Abingdon Press, 1991), 102. 

lllbid., 103. 
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Rather, in order to be moral, a person has to be made 
into a particular kind of person if he or she is to acquire 
knowledge about what is true and good. Therefore 
transformation is required if one is to be moral at all.^^ 

The commitment to sanctification by transformation is not at 
all foreign to Reformation notions of Christianity, and Hauerwas is 
well within his tradition as a Methodist in insisting on it. However, 
Hauerwas maintains that such transformation is found primarily in 
worship and liturgy.^^ Hauerwas writes that “it is through liturgy 
[that] we are shaped to live rightly the story of God.”^^ 

Worship is, therefore, the practice that forms Christians, even 
as “bricklaying’' forms proper “bricklayers.” Bricklayers ought to 
be seeking the goods that contribute to bricklaying, and, as such, 
are internal to that practice. Bricklayers may be corrupted when 
they form themselves to desired “goods” that are not essential to 
the craft of bricklaying. For example, bricklayers who want to 
make large sums of money by debasing their work at the behest 
of corrupt officials will soon find that they have damaged the craft 
and their ability to perform it. Hauerwas holds that any Christian 
community may likewise be debased by forming itself not for 
God, but for the world. The first classical instance of such 
debasement of Christian formation, according to Hauerwas, came 
in the fourth century, when Constantine “honored” the church 
by offering it the “rewards” of political power. Just as the formation 
of good bricklayers is in sharp contrast to the formation required 
by corrupt officials, so Christianity as a community of virtue is 
always to be found in opposition to the world and its ability to 
form us. Hauerwas insists that a community “cannot help but be a 
social ethic, since it must stand in sharp contrast to the world which 
would have us build our relations on distortions and denials,”^^ 

28 Ibid 

29 The insistence on worship and liturgy as essential to ethics controls large portions of 
Hauerwas’ ethics, and is a rather “unprotestant dictum” according to Robert W 
Jenson, “The Hauerwas Project,” Modern Theology 8 (July 1992) 290 

30 Stanley Hauerwas, Christian Existence Today (Durham, North Carolina The 
Labyrinth Press, 1988), 107 
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The claim that a transformation is required in order to know 
the true and the good, so typical of the ethicists surveyed, is a 
theme that evokes strong resonance in Orthodox Christian 
thought. It is possible to uncover a deep and pervasive concern 
with the acquisition of true virtue by personal transformation in 
the Greek Fathers, the canonical exemplars of the Tradition. From 
Athanasius the Great, to the Cappadocian Fathers, to Maximus 
the Confessor and John Climacus, the battle for the life in Christ 
is waged on the field of character and is won in virtue. Maximus 
the Confessor, writing of the one who has grown mature in Christ, 
contends that “he creates through spiritual exercises the world of 
virtue as if this were some visible reality.Athanasius ends the 
famous On the Incarnation with an appeal for all true believers to 
find their way into a correct understanding of the Scriptures by a 
transformation of the self wrought only by following the saints as 
exemplars into the “fellowship of life.”^^ Jaroslav Pelikan main¬ 
tains that the Ca^|>adocians made “the doctrine of the aretai a 
recurring theme.” ^ Pelikan notes that Gregory of Nazianzus, one 
of the Cappadocians, said of Athanasius in Oration 21.1 that “in 
praising Athanasius, I shall be praising arete Pelikan emphasizes 
that by making this claim, Gregory Nazianzen is managing to hold 
worship and virtue {arete) together. Pelikan notes that Gregory 
Nazianzus maintained that “of all the aretai^ none was more 
pleasing to God precisely as worship than the arete of showing 

31 Ibid, 103 

32 A classic description of the struggle where possession of virtue is to win the battle is 
found in John Climacus The Ladder of Divine Ascent, trans Colm Luibheid and 
Norman Russell, Introduction by Kallistos Ware, The Classics of Western Spirituality 
A Library of the Great Spiritual Masters (New York Paulist Press, 1982), 236 

33 Maximus the Confessor Selected Writings, trans George C Berhold, The Classics of 
Western Spirituality A Library of the Great Spiritual Masters (New York Paulist Press, 
1985), 142 

34 On the Incarnation, trans /ed A Religious of C S M V (New York St Vladimir’s 
Theological Seminary, 1953), 95 

35 Jaroslav Pelikan, Christianity and Classical Culture (New Haven and London Yale 
University Press, 1993), 141 

Ibid, 5^7 
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mercy to others.”^^ Gregory of Nyssa, another Cappadocian, the 
younger brother of Basil the Great, believed that the virtues “were 
the highest treasure to which human ambition could aspire. 

As if echoing the evident patristic concern with virtue and 
relating their concern to present attempts at a revival of virtue 
ethics, the Orthodox Christian ethicist Stanley Harakas writes that 
“Stanley Hauerwas comes close to the relationship of character 
and theosis in the Orthodox tradition.This recognition is not 
at all surprising, inasmuch as Hauerwas has built his theological 
ethics on the foundation of the recovery of classical Greek ethics 
attempted by Alasdair MacIntyre. One might go so far as to say 
that they are retracing—if not replicating—the footsteps of Or-* 
thodox Christianity, but this is not to claim that they have taken 
all of the same turns or options. Because of the fundamentally 
classical elements embedded in the foundation of contemporary 
virtue ethics, it is attractive and useful to Orthodox Christianity. 
The key elements of this “classical” understanding are teloSy prac¬ 
tice, virtue, community, narrative, and mentoring. Each of these 
elements will now be described in turn, especially as each relates 
to and is interdependent with the other elements. As the six 
elements are described, I will suggest, further, why Orthodox 
ethicists should find them useful and compatible with Orthodox 
Christian thought. 

Telos IS the first element to be considered. The recovery of 
ethics as essentially teleological is central to the work of virtue 
ethicists. They have recovered the central question of any adequate 
virtue ethics: Who ought we to strive to become? What is lifes 
end? Both MacIntyre and Heschel insist that the world is not made 
up simply of “facts” with an occasional ethical dilemma, but that 
our life-world is permeated with ethical import. The world is 
thoroughly colored by what ought to be. 

37 Ibid 

38 Ibid 

39 Stanley Harakas, Toward Transfigured Life TT/e-Theona of Eastern Orthodox Ethics 
(Minneapolis, Minnesota Light and Life Publishing Company, 1983), 183 
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This placing of an ought or telos at the center of the life-world 
is attractive to Orthodox Christians. The Orthodox Christian 
ethicist Stanley Harakas, writing about the is/ought distinction 
made by the Cambridge Platonists, claimed that their “efforts 
failed in part because they sought to embed their philosophy of 
the moral life in an order outside the will of God. Is and ought 
are intertwined.”^^ 

Teleology is seen by Orthodox Christians to be buried in the 
very fabric of human existence. Orthodox Christians have tradi¬ 
tionally distinguished between “image” and “likeness” in the 
biblical creation account to mean “potential” and “striving.Any 
account, therefore, that begins with what ought to be, will be 
fundamentally attractive and useful to Orthodox Christians. For 
Orthodox Christians it is Christ who ought to be, i.e., who is 
willed by the Father. God is our telos, to be found in Christ. The 
telos of human life is not a private affair. The discernment, 
struggle, and acquisition of our end is accomplished only within 
a community of practice and virtue. 

Practice and virtue are the second and third essential elements 
of a virtue ethic. A practice is formally defined by MacIntyre as 
“cooperative human activity through which goods internal to that 
form of activity are realized in the course of tryin^^to achieve those 
Standards of excellence which are appropriate,” The Orthodox 

40 Stanley Harakas, “The Natural Law Teaching of theEastern Orthodox Church, ” The 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review ^ (Winter 1963'*64) 224. 

41 The Septuagint version of the Scriptures as used by the Greek Church reads Genesis 
1.26-27 as eikon and homoiosis. As understood by the Eastern Church, these words 
Indicate participation in and striving toward a telos as essential elements of salvation. 
This distinction comes from Irenaeus of Lyon and is a commonplace in Orthodox 
piety. The anthropology of image and likeness is understood by Orthodox to be the 
golden thread uniting the whole of the faith. Any ethic would need to be able to 
account for this, if it is to be employed by Orthodox believers. John Meyendorff, 
Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes (New York: Fordham 
University Press, 1979), 139, explains that “the ‘natural’ participation of man in God 
is not a static givenness; it is a challenge and man is called to grow in the divine life.” 
Meyendorff concludes that salvation is, indeed, a gift, but, just as essentially, it is also 
a task and we must strive after it. 

A1 After Virtue, 187. MacIntyre suggests that some common sorts of practice would be 
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Christian notion of liturgy would fulfill MacIntyres notion of 
practice. Wayne Meeks, reflecting on MacIntyre, claims that 
“ritual, within a functioning religious community, is paradigmatic 
practice.”^^ The importance of liturgy for Orthodox Christians is 
well-known. What is less known is that Orthodox Christians 
consider liturgy to be as wide as the church. “Church” itself is the 
fundamental practice within which more specific liturgies are 
practiced. Constantine Cavarnos maintains that for the Greek 
Fathers asceticism “embraces a whole well-organized way of life or 
iife-style’—one that takes into account the entire human being, 
soul and body, and is followed throughout ones life, under the 
direction of a spiritual guide.Cavarnos, in the same place, 
equates askests and practice. For Orthodox Christians the “prac¬ 
tice” of being mentored into a way of life in Christ, the church, 
where the telos of transformation toward God in Christ might be 
accomplished, is fundamental. 

Arete is the classical Greek term for “virtue,” and is all but 
untranslatable. In tracing classical education and, so, virtue 
through ancient history, Marrou suggests that virtue is “the ideal 
value, to which life itself must be sacrificed .Arete was for the 
ancients more likely to be grasped in a person than in a definition. 
Arete is best summed up as how one “lived and died in the effort 
to embody a certain ideal, a quality of existence.The under¬ 
standing of what that life was has varied through the ages; but a 
virtuous person remained the one who in the context of that life 
could be called “excellent.” The difference between classical culture 
and Christianity is seen by Marrou as mainly one of a differing telos. 
While the final end of humanity varied in each school, the pedagogy 

architecture, football, and farming 

43 Wayne Meeks, The Origins of Christian Morality The First Two Centuries (New 

Haven and London Yale University Press, 1993), 91 

44 Constantine Cavarnos, The Hellemc-Christian Philosophical Tradition (Belmont, 

Massachusetts Institute for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 1989), 55-56 

45 Henry I Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity^ trans George Lamb (Madison, 

Wisconsin The University of Wisconsin Press, 1956), 11 

46 Ibid 
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was much the same Marrou claims that the classical school for 
virtue never really came to an end, but was continued in the Greek 
Christian East. If this is so, and it seems to be, then a certain 
familiarity with the notions of virtue ethics should be expected 
among Orthodox Christians, insofar as they are inheritors of the 
“Greek Christian East.” Marrou notes that “from 425 to 1453 the 
University of Constantinople was a most fruitful center of study, 
the main pillar of the classical tradition 

A brief definition of virtue that would be intelligible from 
classical, to Christian, to modern times, would be “recognized 
standards of excellence.” A formal definition of virtue presented 
by MacIntyre reads* “an acquired human quality the possession 
and exercise of which tends to enable us to achieve those goods 
which are internal to the practices and the lack of which effectively 
prevents us from achieving any such goods. 

With telos^ practice, and virtue comes community, another essen¬ 
tial element of virtue ethics. “It is always within some particular 
community with its own specific institutional forms,” according to 
MacIntyre, “that we learn or fail to learn to exercise the virtues ” ^ A 
communitarian turn seems to be central to virtue ethics. To enter into 
apractice in pursuit of some end or would be, MacIntyre asserts, 

“to subject my own attitudes, choices, preferences and tastes to 
the standards which currently define the practice” {ibtd,^ 190) 
Clearly, the focus of a virtue ethic as presented by MacIntyre shifts 
importance from the isolated individual to the community of 
believers Orthodox Christians would, undoubtedly, agree with 
Wayne Meeks, who holds that “we cannot begin to understand 
the process of moral formation until we see that it is inextricable 
from the process by which distinctive communities were taking 
shape Making morals means making community.”^^ Community 
IS, then, the fourth essential element of virtue ethics that derives 

Allbtd 340 
After Virtue, 191 
49/W 194 95 

50 Origins of Christian Morality, 5 
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from and is intrinsically related to telos, practice, and virtue. 

Narrative is yet another essential element for a virtue ethic. To 
recoup the argument, virtue is that excellence, skill, or acquired 
characteristic expected of one who is appropriately formed in the 
wisdom of a given community that is told in their stories. Accord¬ 
ing to Wayne Meeks, MacIntyre and Hauerwas have staunchly 
maintained, that 

narrative is not merely a help for moral teaching—a 
relish to make the main dish go down easier, as Plutarch 
put is—but it is essential to proper moral reasoning. 

Moral discourse need not always be in the form of a 
narrative, but MacIntyre and Hauerwas argue that to be 
coherent and successful it must be connected with 
narrative. To speak of virtue entails that we tell stories.^^ 

MacIntyre likewise convincingly contends: 

It is through hearing stories about wicked stepmothers, 
lost children, good but misguided kings, wolves that 
suckle twin boys, youngest sons who receive no inheri¬ 
tance but must make their own way in the world and 
eldest sons who waste their inheritance on riotous living 
and go into exile to live with the swine, that children 
learn or mislearn both what a child and a parent is, what 
the cast of characters may be in the drama into which 
they have been born and what the ways of the world are. 
Deprive children of stories and you leave them unscrip¬ 
ted, anxious stutterers in their actions and their words.^^ 

The last of the six elements is that of mentor. As ancient as virtue 
ethics is the question 'can virtue be taught?” David Hicks, in trying 
to recapture the ancient understanding of paideia^ education for 
virtue, has observed that “no notable or influential ancient, it is fair to 

‘)\lbid., 189- 
51 After Virtue, 216. 

53 The word mentor derives from what is, perhaps, one of the oldest texts in the history 
of education in virtue. It comes from Homer s Odyssey. Mentor is the friend of 
Odysseus who was entrusted to care for Telemacus, the king’s son. 
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say, ever answered this question in the negative.Virtue, then, 
can be taught, and the mentor is the one entrusted with that task. A 
mentor is one who must know, teach, and emulate the life of virtue. 
The mentor is the one who participates in virtue in such a way as to 
embody the tradition of virtue and links past with future by guiding 
initiates. For Orthodox Christians, the mentor is one who participates 
in Christs teaching as a teacher. There is no figure more characteristic 
of Eastern Christianity than the elder as mentor. Orthodox Christian 
literature is full of figures of the geron, in Greek, or staretSy in Russian. 
Starets Zossima, the mentor of Karamazovs son Aloysha, in Dos- 
toyevskys The Brothers KaramazoVy is a typical Orthodox Christian 
mentor. A mentor is a necessary element of any virtue ethic, because 
such an ethic requires that we learn, or relearn, the language and ways 
of community and discipleship. The mentor and the pupil are the most 
elementary form of community outside of the natural community of 
family, which is not necessarily a community of virtue. 

In summary, what remains, in its basic form, that might shape 
a virtue ethic? A virtue ethic must be able to establish a telos or 
end that would orient human life. The telos ^o\x\d be constitutive 
of the community or fellowship in pursuit of that end. The 
fellowship must maintain those practices that develop into appro¬ 
priate virtues in the acquisition of the fellowships characteristic 
ends. All of which occur in a community advancing appropriate 
mentors who embody the narrative tradition. These fundamental 
elements, i.e., teloSy practices, virtues, community, mentoring, and 
narrative, can be exercised to orient moral inquiry and to examine 
the Orthodox Christian tradition for a virtue ethic.^^ Those ele¬ 
ments would serve as a hermeneutic of virtue. 

54 David V Hicks, Norms and NobiUty A Treatise on Education (Savage, Maryland 
Rowman and Litdefield, Inc , 1991), 22 

55 Vigen Guroian, teaching at Loyola, Baltimore, is writing within the parameters of a 
virtue ethic See his Incarnate Love Essays in Orthodox Ethics (Notre Dame, Indiana 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1987), Ethics After Christendom Toward an Ecclesial 
Ethic (Grand Rapids, Michigan William B Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1994), 
and Life*s Living toward Dying (Grand Rapids, Michigan William B Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1996) 
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George D. METALLINOS, I Confess One Baptism...: Interpretation 
and Application of Canon VII of the Second Ecumenical Council 
by the Kollyvades and Constantine Oikonomos, Translated from 
the 1983 Greek edition by Priestmonk Seraphim. Holy Moun- 
tain: St. Pauls Monastery, 1994. Pp. 143. 

Recently in the United States there seems to have been an 
upsurge in the rebaptizing of converts, not only of those whose 
previous baptism may well be spurious {e.g., baptism by pouring 
of rose petals in the name of the Creator, the Redeemer and the 
Sustainer) but also of Catholics and mainstream Protestants bap¬ 
tized in water in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit. What has influenced some Orthodox Christians to 
adopt and defend this innovation—for innovation it is, despite 
claims that this represents authentic and traditional Orthodoxy? 
In addition to the steady stream of polemical literature coming 
from the Russian Orthodox Church Outside Russia (the 
“Synod’'), Old Calendarist quarters and Mount Athos, one would 
certainly have to mention this little volume by Fr. George D. 
Metallinos, a protopresbyter of the Church of Greece. The argu¬ 
ments presented in this work may be regarded as typical of those 
advanced by persons advocating rejection of Latin baptism. If only 
for this reason, they deserve some consideration. 

It should be noted, first of all, that Fr. Metallinos’ field of 
expertise is post-Byzantine Greek theology and spirituality, espe¬ 
cially the Kollyvades movement of the 18th century. As is evident 
from / Confess One Baptism...y he is not an expert in patristics, 
canon law or the history of liturgy. In this book he presents a 
synthesis of the opinions of leading 18th- and 19th-century 
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partisans of the controversial 1755 decision of Patriarch Cyril V 
of Constantinople which mandated rebaptism of Latin converts. 
He accepts their arguments at face value, as though these were 
expressive of the perennial teaching and practice of the Orthodox 
Church. In fact, the position defended by these 18th- and 19th- 
century theologians flies in the face of the historical evidence. 

Several arguments, not always clearly distinguished, as to why 
Latins should be rebaptized are advanced in the sources cited so 
approvingly by Fr. Metallinos: 

1. Latin ''baptism'' is formally defective. In fact it is no baptism 
at ally because by definition baptism must be performed by threefold 
submersion (total immersion). But as abundant archeological and 
other evidence indicates, the Church has not insisted, always and 
everywhere, that baptism be performed by submersion (total 
immersion). The oldest known baptismal vessel, at Dura-Europos, 
is a raised container 1.63 meters long, roughly 1.00 meter wide, 
and .95 meter high, installed in a niche (thus C.H. Kraeling, “The 
Christian Building,” in The Excavations at Dura-Europos: Einal 
Report VIII, Part II, ed. C. Bradford Welles (New Haven CT, 
1967) 26-27. It very appropriately has the shape of a sarcophagus 
(baptism as death and burial), but its dimensions and positioning 
would have made total immersion difficult to accomplish. Of the 
dozen or more early Christian (3rd and 4th century) baptistries 
excavated in Greece, only two have fonts (typically sunken or 
raised pools) of a meter or more in depth, and most are under 50 
centimeters (i.e., knee-deep if filled to the very top). Evidence 
from Palestine, Syria, Egypt and North Africa tells much the same 
story. Fonts are generally very shallow. That of the famous Eleona 
church in Palestine is only 24 centimeters deep. Very few are more 
than a meter deep, and in most cases the other dimensions or 
positioning of these would have made total immersion as envi¬ 
sioned by Fr. Metallinos very difficult if not impossible. While in 
some places and in certain circumstances total immersion very 
likely was practiced, all the evidence (and there is much more!) 
points to baptism in most cases by partial immersion or affusion 
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(clunking of the head or pouring water over the head, typically 
when the baptizand was standing in the baptismal pool). Here the 
words of St. John Chrysostom might be noted: “It is as in a tomb 
that we immerse our heads in the water... then when we lift our 
heads back the new man comes forth” {On John25.2y PG 59:151). 
In a word, while early Christians were very attentive to symbolism 
relating to baptism (cf. the funerary shape of the baptistry build¬ 
ing; the steps, typically three, for descending and rising from the 
font; the iconography relating to regeneration, etc.), they show 
few signs of preoccupation with total immersion. (For bibliog¬ 
raphical details and further evidence see J.G. Davies, The Archi¬ 
tectural Setting of Baptism [Barrie and Rockliff: London, 1962] 
18-26, and S, Anita Stauffer, On Baptismal Fonts: Ancient and 
Modern [Alcuin Club and Group for Renewal of Worship, Grove 
Books Limited: Bramcote, Nottingham, 1994].) 

2. Canonical strictness (representedy for exampley by St. Cyprian 
of Carthage and Apostolic Canons 46-47) altogether rejects the 
baptism of heretics (by this meaning the baptism of anyone ''outside 
the Church') y and if the Church from time to time has accepted 
persons with such a baptism without rebaptizing them (cf Basil the 
Great canon 7, / Constantinople "canon 7" and Trullo canon 95), 
this has simply been a matter of "economy. ”This “economic” theory 
does not convey a true picture of the history of the Church’s 
practice or of its reflection on baptism. Early Church practice, as 
revealed in many canonical, liturgical and other texts, shows a clear 
tendency to distinguish between the forms that separation from 
the Church can take and therefore to distinguish between modes 
of reception. As continuing practice and reflection prior to the 
18th-century controversy over “heretic baptism” suggest, canons 
46-47 of the so-called Apostolic Canons (which actually are from 
the 4th century and were incorporated into Eastern canonical 
collections only in the 6th century) should be interpreted in the 
light of St. Basil canon 1,1 Constantinople “canon 7,” and Trullo 
canon 95, rather than vice versa. Here the testimony of St. 
Theodore of Studios, generally regarded as a rigorist, is instructive. 
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His disciple, Naucratius, had questioned him on this very point 
in the course of the “moechian controversy,” so-called because of 
the adulterous marriage of Emperor Constantine VI to his mistress 
following his divorce of his legitimate wife: If those who defend 
this moechia are truly heretics, as Theodore insisted, surely their 
baptism should be rejected. But take note, says Theodore, that the 
Apostolic Canons call “heretics” those who are not baptized and 
do not baptize in the name of the Trinity. St. Basil, he continues, 
teaches the same thing, calling “heretics” those wholly cut off and 
estranged with respect to the faith itself These are to be distin¬ 
guished from “schismatics,” whose separation can be reme¬ 
died—^who are still “of the Church,” to use St. Basils own 
words—and from “illegal congregations.” “Heretics” are those like 
the Montanists who “baptize in names not handed down to us.” 
Such are heretics properly so-called; others—like the moechians 
or, somewhat earlier, the iconoclasts—are simply called heretics 
by extension. (Ep. 1.40, PG 99:1052-53) As this and many other 
sources suggest, the theory of baptismal “economy” put forward 
by Fr. Metallinos’ sources is simply not supported by the historical 
evidence. Rather, as Florovsky maintained, this theory is “a private 
‘theological opinion,’ very late and very controversial, having 
arisen in a period of theological confusion and decadence in a 
hasty endeavor to disassociate oneself from Roman theology as 
sharply as possible.” (“The Limits of the Church,” Church Quar¬ 
terly RevietUy October 1933, p. 125; for more on the subject of 
sacramental “economy” see the studies cited earlier in this issue in 
my article “The Reception of Non-Orthodox into the Orthodox 
Church: Contemporary Practice,” pp. 1-17.) 

/ Confess One Baptism... does indicate (as its first subtitle 
suggests) how the Kollyvades (late 18th - early 19th centuries) and 
Constantine Oikonomos (19th century) interpreted “canon 7” of 
the Second Ecumenical Council. (In fact the history of this text 
is much more complex than Metallinos suggests; cf the conven¬ 
ient summary of scholarship on this question by L. Ligier, La 
Confirmation [Theologie Historique 23, Paris, 1973] 135-61, 
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282'91.) In this limited I Confess One Baptism,., is useful. But 

(as its second subtitle states) the book also claims to be “a contri¬ 
bution to the historico-canonical evaluation of the problem of the 
validity of Western baptism.” It claims that the sacramental 
theology and ecclesiology of the Kollyvades and Oikonomos 
represent the unchanging and unchangeable Tradition of the 
Orthodox Church, that their rejection of Latin sacraments as 
altogether worthless represents an appropriate response to the 
challenge of ecumenism. Reader, beware! Orthodox Tradition is 
richer and more encompassing than Fr. Metallinos’ well-meaning 
but simplistic presentation suggests. 

John Erickson 


ALOYS GRILLMEIER, SJ, with THERESIA HAINTHALER, Christ in 
Christian Tradition^ vol. II, part iv, trans. O.C. Dean, Jr., 
London/Louisville, KY: Mowbray/Westminster John Knox, 
1996, xxiv+431pp., inch bibliography and indices. 

The comprehensive work of Aloys Grillmeier has continued 
apace in these last two years, justly commanding the attention and 
draining the wallets of students and scholars of patristics. The first 
volume of Christ in Christian Tradition, published in 1965 and 
revised ten years later, was and still is probably the greatest 
reference work to date surveying Christology from its Apostolic 
origins to the council of Chalcedon. The author emerged from 
thorough research to present difficult concepts, many that would 
resurface over the centuries but with subtle evolution, with clarity 
and without resorting to anachronistic comparison. These quali¬ 
ties are in evidence in the subsequent volumes that have appeared. 
Yet the more recent tomes have revealed Volume I to be something 
we had never taken it to be: a sweeping survey! After all, in its 
scant six hundred pages it had to cover nearly four centuries of 
doctrinal development in all parts of Christendom. The four parts 
that constitute volume II, each four to five hundred pages, allow 
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the author to devote closer attention to more Christologians. 
These volumes together treat only 150 years of Christology, the 
period between Chalcedon and the death of Gregory the Great in 
AD 604. 

For Grillmeier the fulcrum point of all Christological invests 
gation is the council of Chalcedon. His first volume had ended with 
a treatment of the theological and historical factors leading up to 
the council. Part one of the second volume is devoted to the councils 
immediate reception, which it reveals at first through a presentation 
of ancillary documents and Christological florilegia up to the eighth 
century to a mind-numbing degree of detail, then going on to 
discuss the early reception of the councils horos through the eyes of 
Leo I, Justinian and other figures. Volume II, parts ii to iv, have 
emerged in rapid succession (with the assistance of an erstwhile 
research student and now colleague of Msgr. Grillmeier s, Theresia 
Hainthaler) to treat the persons and schools of thought that have 
emerged out of the council up to the end of the sixth century. Part ii 
deals with the Church of Constantinople, notably incorporating 
much-needed, thoroughgoing studies of Severus of Antioch and 
Leontius of Byzantium, and concludes with a brief but sensitive 
discussion of the Christology presented in the hymns of Romanos the 
Melode. Part iii, which appeared in German in 1994, deals with the 
churches of Jerusalem and Antioch, together with the Armenian and 
Georgian churches and the “Nestorian” church of Persia. Part iv, 
ostensibly the subject of the present review, studies the patriarchs and 
theologians of Alexandria, as well as the theologies emerging from 
Coptic Egypt, Nubia and Ethiopia. 

Many Western scholars stop their investigation of the ‘‘Patris¬ 
tic period” with Chalcedon. Grillmeiers extensive research into 
the early reception of that council is invaluable, but one can justly 
hope that studies will appear with the same degree of thoroughness 
on the subsequent councils. Grillmeier is now 86 years old, and 
we must sing him a boisterous “God grant you many years” that 
might begin to oversee such a task. 

In the meantime, his face is turned towards Chalcedon, and the 
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focus upon that council and its reception bears a particular 
significance in the ongoing dialogue (and road to reconciliation) 
between the “Eastern” and the “Oriental” Orthodox Churches, a 
consideration to which Grillmeier is clearly committed. He shows 
how already early on in the formation of the anti-Chalcedonian 
parties in Egypt, one could say that among the Coptic Patriarchs, 
at any rate, the rejection of Chalcedon was in fact limited to a 
formal level. There was among them a strong affirmation of 
Christs human soul and (corruptible) human body, the consub- 
stantiality with humans, to show a de facto affirmation of what 
Chalcedonians would call “the two natures.” 

In these types of analyses one can particularly appreciate 
Grillmeier s account for the problem of hermeneutics. He is aware 
of the necessity of teasing out intended meanings in the face of an 
inconsistent application of terminology, not only between the 
languages of Latin, Greek and Syriac, but also very much within 
those languages. Thus Timothy Aelurus (“The Cat”), while reject¬ 
ing two-nature language and being regarded as a tenacious anti- 
Chalcedonian, is shown clearly to espouse the Chalcedonian 
two-nature Christology, insofar as he teaches the double-consub- 
stantiality (i.e., with God and with us) of our Lord. Similar 
conclusions are suggested for other thinkers. Indeed, in Vol. II, 
part 1 (pT 1) Grillmeier speaks of 

the dispute between two dialectically opposed theolo¬ 
gies, whose common intention became clear in the 
course of the debate, despite all the antithesis of formu¬ 
las. Some spoke of “one” nature, others professed “two.” 

Yet for both sides there was one Christ, true God and 
true man, undivided and unmingled. 

It isn't that all the differences between the two church families 
are written off as political or hermeneutical, but at least “the 
difference between language or expression and the intended con¬ 
tent was brought to the awareness of theologians.” 

But back to a consideration of the book that is in fact under 
review. After exploring some of the characters of the post-Chalce- 
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donian Church of Alexandria (some of the more colorful being 
the aforementioned Timothy “The Cat,” Timothy “Wobble Cap,” 
John “The Stammerer” and Pamprepius of Panopolis), Grillmeier 
opens us to the generally less-explored worlds of Coptic Egypt, 
Nubia and Ethiopia. The unique style and ultimately different 
categories for Christological thought that shine forth out of the 
writers of these regions outside the Greek-speaking theological 
hegemony is something refreshing. The author does not neglect 
discussion of the liturgical texts emanating from this period. He 
also openly acknowledges the nascent character of scholarship on 
Egypt and Nubia in this period, thanks to many newly-discovered 
manuscripts which in turn are illumined by comparison with the 
still relatively fresh find of the Nag Hammadi library. Much of his 
gift to us in this book is therefore in the presentation and discus¬ 
sion of these texts. 

Like the rest of Volume II, this fourth installment is laid out 
clearly, making use of two font-sizes—the smaller being used for 
the (often quite lengthy) quotations, but also for paragraphs of 
background scholarship that is not vital to a preliminary reading. 
There is a good deal of useful cross-referencing with the other parts 
of the series, and the many indices are indispensable. Unlike parts 
i and iii, the translation of part iv is uneven; most often it is clear 
enough, but in places it is unnecessarily abstruse. 

This book, surveying Chris tology in the Church of Alexandria 
and the regions of Egypt, Nubia and Ethiopia, must takes its place 
alongside the rest of Grillmeier s essential work. And this finally 
might be the sole disadvantage of the Grillmeier enterprise: the 
student of Christology, whether he can afford the books or not, 
cannot afford to be without them. 


Peter Bouteneff 
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Jacques LISON, VEsprit ripandu: La pneumatologie de Grigoire 
Palamas, Paris: Cerf, 1994, xii -i- 305 pp. 

A general study like this of the theology of St Gregory Palamas 
makes one wonder about its general scholarly value: is such a study 
still needed, after Fr John Meyendorff s standard work, published 
in English under the title A Study of Gregory Palamas (Crestwood, 
19742 )? The author, a professor at the College Dominicain in 
Ottawa, and who has dedicated this book to the memory of Fr 
Meyendorff, gives two answers to this question. 

Firstly, this study intends to make a positive contribution to 
the study of palamism from a Roman Catholic point of view. Too 
often palamism has been attacked “in the name of the principles 
of Western Scholasticism which are identified with Catholic 
dogma” (p. 11). The author refers amongst others to the articles 
published in 1974 in the journal Istina^ a publication of the 
Dominican “Center of Studies” of the same name in Paris, which 
intended to point out that palamism contradicts patristic tradition 
(cf. the response by G. Barrois, in 5VTQ 19 [1975], 211-231). 
Thus Lisons book has to be seen first of all as a contribution to 
the ecumenical dialogue between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Orthodox Church. The author is of the opinion that 
palamism is “the expression of the same faith as that in the West,” 
though there is “another theological vision, according to another 
tradition” (p.279). The greatest dogmatical difference between the 
theology of Palamas and that of the “Western” Church does not 
concern so much the Western doctrine of the Filioque, says Lison, 
but rather the theology of “grace”: the Roman Catholic Church 
still follows the scholastic teaching of the created habitus, which 
is implanted in the soul of man, while Palamas teaches that grace 
is “uncreated.” Meyendorff already had shown that Palamas’ 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit as “energy” (to be distinguished from 
the Hypostasis or Person of the Holy Spirit), which proceeds from 
the Father “through the Son,” might offer new “openings” in the 
debate on the Filioque, provided that the patristic axiom of the 
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“monarchy” of the Father is preserved. Lison agrees with him, but 
has to admit that the different view of “grace” in the theology of 
both Churches will not easily find an “ecumenical solution” 
(p.l31). 

Secondly, this study has as its purpose to enlarge our knowl¬ 
edge of Palamas’ theology. The topic of pneumatology has been 
chosen, because the theology of Palamas is “essentially a theology 
of the Holy Spirit” (p. 17). Lison s work is based on an analysis of 
texts concerning the Holy Spirit, including those texts which have 
not been discussed so far. Thus the author points out that Palamas 
attributes a similar charismatic role to the spiritual father as St 
Symeon the New Theologian had done in the eleventh century 
(pp.234-238). 

The method of this study shows that for Palamas the Holy 
Spirit is not an object of abstract speculation, but that his theology 
is based first of all on the experience of the Holy Spirit. Chapter 1 
deals with the “economy” of the Holy Spirit, chapters 2-4 with 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit (i.e., Palamas’ doctrine of the divine 
and uncreated “energies”), and the last two chapters with the 
“experience” of the Holy Spirit. Chapter 5 shows very clearly that 
Palamas’ theology, and hesychasm of which he was the spokesman, 
is rooted in the sacramental life of the Church. Only he stresses, 
as monk and as hesychast, the “vertical” (i.e., individual) aspect of 
salvation more than its “horizontal” aspect, i.e., the relation 
between the faithful amongst each other (pp.266-270). 

The conclusions, given at the end of each chapter, do not offer 
any new viewpoints as to the content of Palamas’ theology. 
Important, in our opinion, is the emphasis laid on the personal 
character of the divine energies. Lison points out, as has been done 
also by Meyendorff, that for Palamas the divine energies are not 
impersonal “powers,” but that the whole of God (i.e., the three 
Divine Persons) is present in each one of His energies. In conjunc¬ 
tion with this, Lison refers to the role or function of the Hypostasis 
of the Holy Spirit in the divine “economy,” which consists in the 
“manifestation” of the “divine life” (p.98). Lison opposes the thesis 
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of the Protestant theologian Dorothea Wendebourg, who, in her 
book Geist oder Energie (Munich, 1980), had tried to show that 
in palamism, and in general in the tradition of the Greek Fathers, 
the three Divine Persons have no longer a proper “function” in 
the divine economy. In order to refute the accusation of “soteri- 
ological modalism” by Wendebourg and others, Lison refers to 
the article by M.E, Hussey, “The Persons-Energy Structure in the 
Theology of St Gregory Palamas” (5VTQ18 [1974] 22-43; Lison, 
p.273). 

Summarizing, we may conclude that this book is a solid and 
well-documented study of palamism, but without any essentially 
new insights. It is especially of ecumenical importance, since it is 
written by a Roman Catholic scholar who sympathizes with the 
theology of Palamas and the Orthodox Tradition. 

Joost van Rossum 




Vladimir Solovyov, The Crisis of Western Philosophy^ translated 
and edited by Boris Jakim. Hudson, NY: Lindisfarne Press, 
1996, 191pp. 

The present translation makes a valuable addition to the body 
of works existing in English by Vladimir Solovyov (1853-1900), 
Russia’s first great systematic philosopher. Given Solovyovs inter¬ 
national stature, it is, indeed, surprising that so many of his capital 
works have remained without English translation, even if a large 
number of these have been translated into other Western languages. 
The present work is valuable less as an articulation of his overall 
world view than as a statement of his youthful philosophical outlook 
which truly stood counter to the prevailing trends of his time both 
within and outside of Russia. The book, which bears the subtitle 
“Against the Positivists,” represents his Master’s Thesis for St Peters¬ 
burg University, which he defended in 1874. One immediately sees 
the formative influence of Slavophile philosophy in his early 
thought as his critique clearly echoes the sentiments of both 
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“Against the Positivists,” represents his Master’s Thesis for St Peters¬ 
burg University, which he defended in 1874. One immediately sees 
the formative influence of Slavophile philosophy in his early 
thought as his critique clearly echoes the sentiments of both 
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Kireevsky (tl856) and Khomyakov (tl860) in their evaluation 
of western, rationalist thought. Although this indebtedness is not 
expressly acknowledged, the parallels are evident. Solovyov is only 
more expansive than early Slavophilism in his effort to chronicle 
the basic development of modern Western thought. 

Although it is impossible to sketch out Solovyovs argument 
in full detail, its gist bears restatement. Beginning with what he sees 
as an incipient rationalism in John Scotus Erigena in the primacy 
he gives reason over authority, Solovyov finds reason eventually 
engulfing the external world of nature itself at the hands of modern 
philosophy with the rationalists Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz, on 
the one hand, and the empiricists, Locke, Berkeley and Hume, on 
the other, with their reduction of knowledge of the “external” world 
to sensation. Paradoxically, opposed as these trends are on face value, 
their respective epistemological and metaphysical premises can only 
augur, Solovyov holds, positivism in philosophy, the very bane of 
all true philosophy. This he also tries to show in his subsequent 
discussion of the figures of German Idealism (Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel) and the reaction shown by them. If Solovyov 
holds the panlogism of Hegel to be the ultimate expression of 
Western rationalism before the onslaught of positivism and the 
demise of true metaphysical thinking, he also develops his own 
critique of it on the basis of the critical response to metaphysical 
idealism made in the philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer (1788- 
1860) and subsequently in its further refinement by Eduard von 
Hartmann (1842-1906). Even if Solovyov ultimately distances 
himself from many of the speculative conclusions of Schopenhauer 
and von Hartmann, he does nonetheless find their rejection of the 
purely rationalistic tendency of the West and reassertion of the place 
of metaphysics and ethics philosophical discourse as fully akin to 
the spiritual contemplation of the great theological minds of the 
East (both ancient and Christian; cf. p.l49). 

Several comments need to be made in assessing this early work 
of Solovyov. First, his professed desire to offer an “Eastern” 
alternative to Western rationalism notwithstanding, Solovyovs 
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study remains wholly within the context of Western thought, 
insofar as he offers no analysis per se of any Eastern thinker. 
Secondly, while Solovyovs discussion of modern philosophy 
seems entirely apropos to his whole opposition to positivism at its 
very source, his treatment of medieval scholasticism on this matter 
seems entirely skewed given the fact that he bases his entire 
argument on the point of view of John Scotus Erigena (who 
himself was a great admirer of St Gregory of Nyssa) and Abelard, 
thereby bypassing any consideration of the great Catholic doctors 
among the medieval schoolmen. He thus, at best, gives scholasti¬ 
cism short shrift and accordingly paints a one-sided picture of the 
true possibilities of classical Western thought. 

The publication of this work at this time, however, is entirely 
welcome. No reading of Solovyov is complete without it, and 
surely more study of Russia's first great systematic philosopher is 
needed at this time, especially in view of the upcoming centenary 
of his death when most assuredly commemorative studies of his 
thought and influence will abound. 

Robert Slesinski 
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No one would deny that thinking men across the world are 
worrying. Indeed, in the ten years since this book appeared in its 
first edition, the construction of masculine identity has become a 
topical issue on three continents. Broadly sketched, Fr Harden- 
brooks conclusions do not diverge from the general consensus, 
which seems to be that men are different from women, that men 
are victimized by virtue of the roles that they are expected to fulfill, 
and that responsible fathers are desperately important both as role 
models and as an integral part of a healthy family structure. 

What makes Fr Hardenbrooks book different, and in some 
respects both more powerful and more dangerous, than others in 
the same vein, is the intensity of its focus. Fr Hardenbrook has 
tried to structure his argument so that the contemporary and 
historical analyses of eroding manhood point forward to his 
solution—Christian fatherhood. In his zeal, Fr Hardenbrook has 
forced every element into the same groove. In my opinion, this 
praiseworthy enthusiasm, has had the effect of oversimplifying 
history, and, at least in one instance, distorting theology. 

This is a book which tries to do too much: Fr Hardenbrook 
tries to present a generalized historical overview; a more specific 
history of the emasculating effects of the temperance movement; 
a brief historical sketch of Black men in America; a brief history 
of Islam and an analysis of its appeal, coupled with a comparison 
between the private lives of Jesus and Mohammed; a call to 
fatherhood, illustrated by copious references to Scripture; and 
concluding with some direct proselytizing for the Orthodox 
Church which, until the last chapters, Fr Hardenbrook rather 
coyly calls the “historic church.’’ Any one of these elements could 
and probably would fill an entire book—and yet we are given ail 
of them in 316 large-print pages. It is hardly surprising that Fr 
Hardenbrook’s analyses seem oversimplified, his conclusions 
reached too directly. With so many elements to juggle, one could 
hardly expect anything else. 

Fr Hardenbrook presents the colonial period as the golden age 
of American manhood, when men ruled the household like 
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patriarchs of yore, caring for their families, direct role models for 
their sons who would inherit the property, working side by side 
with their wives to sustain a stable family life* Its a very touching 
picture, but left this reader wondering about the manhood and 
family relationships of those who led a less-privileged life, for 
example, indentured servants and slaves. Presumably, the same 
thing occurred to Fr Hardenbrook when he revised Missing from 
ActioHy since the chapters on Black America are new material. If 
Fr Hardenbrook wants to present a portrait of a specific family 
type as the ideal, then, in my opinion, he should not call it an 
objective view of history 

The rot set in, according to Fr Hardenbrook, when American 
men abandoned first the home and then the church, leaving these 
areas to women, while the men busied themselves in the work- 
place. In effect, men equated being the head of the family with 
being the economic provider rather than the moral regulator. 
Childcare, schooling, and morals thus became an exclusively 
female province in which feminine standards reigned. Victorian 
values (the ‘angel in the house” syndrome) and American rever¬ 
ence for independence are, he says, to blame. Of course this 
situation is not a development peculiar to the United States and 
to its history, one can trace similar patterns in Britain and Austra¬ 
lia, where urbanization and increasing industrialization helped to 
create a workplace separate from the home. 

The end product of all this female dominance, Fr Hardenbrook 
says, are feminized men dislodged from their rightful place as 
governors and decision-makers and, presumably, forever unable to 
regain that place because they cannot shake off the notions of female 
authority and behavior that were so deeply imprinted during child¬ 
hood and at school. This too is an obvious oversimplification. I 
doubt whether over-mothering is the only root; Fr Hardenbrook 
can only remember one “manly” teacher from his schooldays—per¬ 
haps, not surprisingly, the team coach—but the products of single¬ 
sex schools can be equally confused and uncertain. 

In fact, I too am confused. To whom is this book addressed? 
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Is it to the young white or black male who has yet to start a family? 
Is it addressed to the stressed professional who sees women taking 
over the workplace and has an uneasy feeling that they’ve already 
taken over the home? Is it an appeal for understanding addressed 
to the women, who, Fr Hardenbrook admits, are statistically more 
likely to read it? I doubt that Fr Hardenbrooks rhetorical flourish 
“Black men of America, is this the kind of spiritual hero you want 
for your children?” will be read by many of the members of the 
Nation of Islam. So, is he preaching to the converted? 

Fr Hardenbrook suffers from tunnel vision. All the elements of 
spiritual discipline which he mentions as essential steps in the forma^ 
tion of a good Christian father—prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and 
confession—should be part of everyone’s daily Christianity, every¬ 
one’s daily life. His message, that manhood is defined by fatherhood 
and that all men should aspire to be good fathers in some way, shape 
or form is inspiring—although his depiction of Christ as father is an 
instance of Fr Hardenbrook’s desire to prove his point triumphing 
over Scripture. 

We need fathers, not autocrats: decision-making and moral 
guidance are the province of both parents who, in mutual respect, 
work out their differences. Neither men nor women are autocratic 
guardians of right or wrong: so beware of decrying all feminiza¬ 
tion. You might be throwing the baby out with the bath water. 

Kate Behr 
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